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REVIEW OF NEW BOoEsS. 
JULIAN, A TRAGEDY, 


On Saturday was produced at Covent Gar- 
den, aid since has been published by Messrs. 
Whittakers. It is ftom the pen of a lady, 
Miss Mary Russell. Mitford, whose poetical 
talents are not known to the public, though 
she has not before appeared as the author of 
awork of this high rank ; and it is dedicated 
in a strain of grateful and not’ unmerited 
eulogy to Mr. Macready—“ for the zeal with 
which he befriended the production of a 
stranger, for the jndiciots alterations which 
lie suggested, and for the energy, the pathos, 
and the skill, with which he more than em- 
bodied its principal character.” 

The story is fictitions, and, with the excep- 
tion of two imitations of Greek tragedians, 
professes to be original. The scene is laid in 
Sicily, and the story is simple. The Duke of 
Melfi (Bennett,) uncle to the young king 
Alfonso (Miss Foote,) and Regent of the 
kingdom, resolves, hy the murder of the latter, 
to pave his way to the throne. He attempts 
to assassinate the boy in a retired pass among 
the mountains, but is prevented by his own 
son, Prince Julian (Macready,) who plunges 
his sword into the murderer’s side, without 
being aware at the moment that he was 
striking his much loved parent. The play 
opens, after this event, with Jnlian in a deli- 
rious trance upon a couch, where’ he has 
lain for seven days and nights, attended by 
his wife Annabel (Miss Lacy) and the yonth- 
ful King, whom he tad saved, disguised as 
Theodore, a page. He revives, and amid 
the consolations of Annabel, seems to think 
his misery all a dream, till he sees Alfonso. 
The force and character, as well as the nata- 
a sintplicity of the style, may be appreciated 

re— 

Ann. Julian, 

Couldst thou walk to the window and quaff down 
The fragrant breeze, it would revive thee more 
Than food or sleep. Forget these evil dreams. 
Canst thou not walk ? 

Jul, 

Ann, ‘ Lean upon me 
And Theodore. Approach, dear boy, support him. 

Jul. (seeing Alfonso) Ha! Artthouhere ? Thou! 

_ Lam blinded, dazzled! 
Is this a vision, this fair shape that seems 
A liying child? Do I dream now ? 
y, Th Th He is 
eodore. e page, who that sad night 
Rew si page, 8 


Jul. Then all is real. Lay me down, 
That I may die, ' 
Ann. Nay, Julian, raise thy head. 
ae tome, dearest Julian. 
ul, 
That I may die, 
A 


I'll try. 


Pray for me 
Alas! I feared too surely 


That when he saw me— : 

Ann. , Julian! This is grief, 
ww sickness. . Julian ! ; 
% my thse Rouse him not, dear. Jady ! 

See how his hands are clenched. Waken biny not, 








To frenzy. Oh that I alone could bear 
This weight of misery. eae 

Aan. He knows the cause, 

And I—It is my right, my privilege [thee, 
To share thy woes,tu soothe them. I'll weep with 
And that will be a comfort. Didst thou think 
Thou couldst be deater to me than before 

When thou wast well and happy? But thou art 
Now. Tell me this secret. I'll be faithful. 

I'll never breathe aword.. Oh spare my heart 
This agony ofdoubt ! What was the horror 

That maddened thee ? 

Jul. Within the rifted rocks 
Of high Albano, rotting in a glen 
Dark, dark at very noon, a father lies 
Murdered by his own son. 

Ann. And thou didst see 
The deed? An awful sight to one so good ! 

et— 

Jul. Birds obscene, and wolf, and ravening fox, 
Ere this—only the dark hairs on the ground 
And the brown crusted blood! And she can ask 
Why I am mad! 

Ann. Oh athrice awful sight 
To one so duteous! Holy priests shall lave 
With blessed water that foul spot, and thou, 

Pious and pitying, thou shait— 

Jul. Hear-atonce, 
Innocent Torturer, that drop by drop 
Pour’st molten lead into my wounds—that glen— 
Hang not upon me !—In that darksome glen 
My father lies, I ama.murderer, 

A parricide, accurst ef God and man. 
Let go my hand! purest and whicest saint, 
Let go! 

He is assured that his father lives, and is 
approaching Messina. In a paroxysm of 
passion he wildly demands to be satisfied, 
and the first act closes-as follows—rendered 
terribly fine by Macready’s acting: 

Ann. Constance heard all. 

Jul. Constance ' What ho, 
Constance ! 

Ann. She hears thee not. 

Jul. Geseck her! Fly! 
If he’s alive—Why art thou. not returned, 

When that one little word will save two souls ! 
[Exit Annabel. 

Alf. Take patience, dearest Cousin ! 

Jul. Do I not stand 
Here.like a man of marble ? Do I stir? 

She creeps; she creeps. Thou would’st have gone 
In half the time. [and back 

Alf. Nay, nay, ’tis scarce a minute. (heart. 

Jul. Thou may’st count hours‘and ages on my 
Is she not coming ? 

Alf. Shall I seek her? 

Jul. , Hark! 
They’ve met. There are two steps; two silken 

gowns (stance. 
ling ; one whispering voice. Annabel! Con- 
Is he—one word! » Only one word ! 


Enter Annabél. 


Ann. He lives. . 


[Julian sinks on his knees 


stene falls, 


before the couch ; 
Alfonso and Annabel go to him, and the| As shall endure when palaces and tombs 


At the head of the Sicilian Barons, ps te 
to Melfi, is the Count D’Alba (Abbott,) 
whose hate springs, not merely from ambition, 
but from Julian’s having been preferred to 
him by Annabel, whom he loves. When 
Melfi therefore comes to seize the crown, he 
is bearded by D’Alba and the nobles: suspi- 
cion is thrown upon him, which he meets 
much in the same manner as Pierre does the 
Conspirators’ doubts of Jaffier in Venice Pre- 
served. Julian is summoned, and advances 
reluctantly. into: the circle. In a stirring 
colloguy with his father, he steadfastly re- 
fuses to abandon his legitimate sovereign ; 
and tries in vain every method which -filial 
duty can suggest to alter Melfi’s unjust and 
baneful purpuse. 

Melfi, -'- - Hearken, Prince Julian! Iam glad, 

right glad (hither, 

Of what hath chanced. "Twas well to bring him 
And keep him at thy side. He shall away 
To Spain with thee, that Theodore—Forget 
All other titles. He'll be glad of this. 
A favourite page, a spoilt and petted boy, 
To lie in summer gardens, in the shade 
Of orange groves, whose pearly blossoms fall 
Amidst his clustering curls, and to his lute 
Sing tenderest ditties,—such his happy lot ; 
Whilst I Go, bring thy wife, 
He is the King. 


Jul. 
Melfi, Call lady Annabel. 
Jul 


¢ The King, I say, 

The rightful King, the only King! I'll shed 

The last drop in my veins for King Alfonso, [thiis, 

Melfi. Once 1 forgave thee. But to beard me 

And for a weak and peevish youth, a faintling, 

A boy of a girl’s temper ; one who shrinks 

Trembling and crouching at a look, a word, 

A lifted finger, like a beaten hound, 

Jul. Alas, poor boy! he hath no other friend 

Since’ thou, who should’st defend him—Father, 
Father, [brother, 

Three months have“scarcely passed since thy dear 

(Oh surely thou lovedst him!) with the last words 

He ever spake, besought thy guardian care 

Of his fair child. Next upon me he turned 

bis dying eyes, quite speechless then, and thou— 

I could not speak, for poor Alfonso threw 

Himself upon my breast, with sucha gush 

Of natural grief, 1 had no utterance— 

But thou didst vow for both protection, faith, 

Allegiance ; thou didst swear so fervently, 

So deeply, that the spirit flew to Heaven 

Smiling. I'll keep that oath. 

Melfi. Even if again thy sword—~ 

Jul. Urge not that on me. ’Tis a fire ¥ 
Here in my heart, my brain. Bethink thee, Father, 
Soldier or statesman, thine is the first name 
Of Sicily, the General, Regent, Prince, [fame ; 
The unmatch’d in power, the unapproach’d in 
What could that little word a King do more 
For thee ? 

Melfi. That little word! Why that is fame, 
And power and glory ! That shall fill the world, 
Lend a whole age its name, and fibat along 
The stream of time, with such a buoyancy, 





Are swept away like dust, That little word! 
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Beshrew thy womanish héart that cannot feel 
Its spell ! 

Hark! hark! the guns! 
I am proclaimed. Before I entered here 


”Twas known throughout the city that I lived, 
And the boy-king was dead. 


(Guns, bells, and shouts again, 
Hark, King Rugiere! 
Oh ’tis a proud 


Dost hear the bells, the shouts ? 
And glorious feeling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to hear 
The strong out-gushing of that present fame 
For whose uncertain dim futurit 

Men toil and slay and die! Without a crime— 
I thank thee still for that— Without a crime— 


For he’ll be ey La am a King. (Shouts again. 


Dost thou not hear Long live the King Rugiero ? 
Jul. The shout is weak. 
Me 


Wish long life to his Father ? i 
Jul. Live, my Father! 

Long live the Duke of Melfi! 

Melfi. Live the King! 

se Long live the King Alfonso! 


elfi. 

Thou art still brainsick, There is a contagion 
In the soft dreamy nature of that child, 

That thou, a soldier—I was overproud 

Of thee and thy young fame. ‘That lofty brow 


Seem’d form’d to wear a crown. Chiefly for thee— 


Where is the Page ? 


ul.” Oh Father, once again 
Take pity en us all! Forme! Forme! 


— 
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(Guns and shouts are heard without. 
I feel it now. 


lf. Augment it by thy voice. 
Would the words choak Pripce Julian ? Cannot he 


Now, by Heaven, 


Thou hast always been to me the kindest, fondest— 


Preventing all my wishes—I’ll not reason, 
T'll not contend with thee. Here at thy feet, 
Prostrate in spirit as in form, I cry 

For mercy ! Save me from despair ! from sin ! 


Melfi. Unmanly, rise ! lest in that slavish posture 


I treat thee as a slave. 


Jul. Strike an’ thou wilt, 
Thy words pierce deeper, to the very core ! 


Strike an’ thou wilt ; but hear me. Oh my Father, 


I do conjure thee, by that name, by all 
The boundless love it guerdons, spare my soul 
This bitterness. : 
I'll reign. 
Aye, reign indeed ; 

Rule over mightier realms ; be conqueror 
Of crowned passioris; king of thy own mind. 
I've ever loved thee as a son, do this 
‘And I shall worship thee. I will cling to thee ; 
Thou shalt not shake me off. 
“Melfi. Go to; thou art mad. 

Jul. Not yet; but thou may’st make me so. 


Melfi. I'll make thee 
The heir of a fair crown. 


Jul. Not all the powers 
Of ajl the earth can force upon my brow 
That heritage of guilt. Cannot I die? 

But that were happiness. I'd rather drag 

A weary life beneath the silent rule 

Of the stern Trappist, digging my own grave. 
Myself a living corse, cut off from the sweet 
‘And natural kindness that man shews to man ; 
I'd rather hang, a hermit, on the steep 

Of horrid Etna, between snow and fire ; 
Rather than sit a crown’d and honour'd prince 
Guarded by children, tributaries, friends, 

On an usurper’s throne. 


In the third act, D'Alba brings his charges 
to more conclusive proot, and Melfi, instead 
of the crown (of which he is defeated by Ju- 
lidn’s producing Alfonso,) is hurried by his 
Peers .to judgment, and not only doomed 
himself to immediate exile upon pain of death, 
but Julian also to the same sentence, as an 
accomplice of his crime. There is tertainly 


7T 





an improbability here,* for Alfons, who says 
beautifully, when asked to name the assassin, 
A king should have no memory 
But for good deeds— 
ought, according to his own rule, to have 
remembered to clear his preserver from this 
foul and unfounded accusation. Not doing 
so, Melfi (who also in his confession forgets 
the innocency of his son!) and his son are 
thrust forth trom the city gates, under ban 
and excommunication, like those of Jane 
Shore— 


the assembled states 
Banish ye; the most holy Church declares ye 
Beneath her ban. This is your sentence, Sir. 

A Herald waits to read it in the streets 

Before ye, and from out the city gate 

To thrust ye, outlawed, excommunicate, 
Infamous amongst men. Ere noon to-morrow 
Ye must depart from Sicily ; on pain 

Of death to ye the outlaws, death to all 

That harbour ye, death to whoe’er shall give 
Food, shelter, comfort, speech. So pass ye forth 
In infamy ! 

D’Alba now gets Annabel into his power; 
and a tragical scene on the highway, outside 
of the gates, exhibits the exiles in utter 
wretchedness—Melfi dying of his wound, 
which his mental agony has re-openéd, and 
Julian vainly endeavouring to restore and 
comfort him. 

Jul. Strive against these thoughts— 
Thou wasta brave man, Father !—fight against them, 
As’gainst the Paynims thy old foes. He grows 
Palerand paler. Water from the spring ; 

Or generous wine ;—I saw a cottage near 
Rest thee, dear Father, till I come. [Exit Julian. 

Melfi. Again 

That music! It is mortal ; it draws nearer. 

No. But if'men should pass must I lie here 

Like a crushed adder? Here in the highwa 
Trampled beneaththeir feet >—So! So! I’licrawl 
To yonder bank: Oh that it were the deck 

Of some great Admiral, and [ alone 

Boarding amidst a hundred:swords! the breach 
Of some strong citadel, and I the first 

To mount in the cannon's mouth ! I was brave once. 
Oh for the common undistinguished death 

Of battle, pressed by horse’s heels, or crushed 

By falling towers! Any thing but to lie 

Here like a leper! 

He blesses Julian and expires. The despair 
of the latter over his corpse is extremely 
affecting ; and the author has contrived to 
tear him from this engulfing grief hy a striking 
incident—a Servant enters and announces 
to Alfonzo the betrayal of Annabel! 

Jul. Where's my sword > 
Pil rescue her! I'll save her ! 

Alf. Hast thou traced 
Thy lady ? 

‘aolo, No, my liege. But much I fear— 
Certain a closed and guarded litter took 
The way-to the western suburb, 





Jus . There, where lies 
The palace of Count D’Alba ! Stained—defileq_ 
He hath thee now, my lovely one ! .’Phere’s stil] 
A way—Let me but reach thee! One asylum— 
One bridal bed—One resting place, All grief 
Are lost in this. Oh would I lay as thou, 

My Father! Leave him not in the high-way 
For dogs to mangle. He was once a Prince, 


Farewell ! 

Alf. Let me go with thee. 

Jul. No. This deed 
Is mine. 


[ Exit Julian, 

In his tower, D’Alba is repulsed by Anna- 
bel, in a well written scene, and the lady 
ultimately hangs a jewelled rosary from the 
casement, which serves as a guiding stat to 
her distracted husband. He scales the 
window and enters; and, as there is no 
chance of escape, they determine to die to. 
gether. Here we are again reminded of 
Jaffier and Belyidera ; but not as imitation, 
only the circumstances are very similar, 
D’Alba’s ruffian tools enter, and Annabel is 
slain in throwing her body forward to pre 
serve Julian ; but Julian kills the leader, and 
the others fly. The catastrophe is now com- 
pleted. ‘D’Alba enters, and is so horror- 
struck by the consummation of his villany, 
that he is reckless of the fate awarded to his 
crime, while Julian, destroyed by utter sor. 
row, falls dead by the side of Annabel. 

From this mixed summary of the Play and 
of its representation, and from the scenes we 
have quoted, it will probably be felt by our 
readers, that, without taking a very high 
ground with Melpomene on Parnassus, there 
is mach of interest and effect in Miss Mitford's 
tragedy. The action never stands still, and 
the situations and groupings are so dramatie, 
that the critical observer is hurried away by 
them, and never pauses on the improbabili- 
ties which would strike him in a much more 
poetical, if a less rapid drama. The language 
rarely reaches the pomp and circumstance of 
tragic diction; and the beauties scattered 
over the pages are rather slight sketches, 
touches”of nature, than finished pictures, 
The whole forms a contrast to the ponderous 
blank verse soliloquies and endless speeches 
of our middle age of middling writers. 
Julian thus acts better than it reads. The 
story goes on, and the fair author, without 
the power which develops the inmost work- 
ings.of the human heart and lays bare the 
anatomy of that strange engine, has sufli- 
cient talent to invest the agents of her crea- 
tion with feelings appropriate to the events, 
and to express them in animated language. 
For this the public has to thank her; and 
it is not a compliment to say, that, while the 
Theatre presents an unequivocal triumph, 
the Press has not generally evinced that fos- 
tering spirit which a female dramatist (who 
has achieved, if not all, so much) might nate- 
rally haye expected from manly criticism. 





*It is afterwards attempted to be explained 
away, but not with perfect suceess. Alfonzo says, 
Act iv. Scene 2, 

My Cousin Julian! he who saved my life, 
Whose only crime it was to be too gd0d, 

Too great, too well beloved,—to banish him! 

To tear him from my arms ! 

Calvi. Sire, he confessed—— 
Alf. Ye should have questioned me. Sirs, I’m 


a boy. 
A powerless, {friendless boy, whose name is used 
To cover foul oppression. If I live 


To grasp a sword—but ye will break my heart 





Travels in Ireland in 1822; &c. By Thos. Reid, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&e. &c. 8vo. pp. $75. London 1823, 
Longman & Co. c : 

Mr. ‘Rew is a Naval Surgeon, from which 
class of persons a number of books have of 
late issued on stbjects of almost every kind. 
Peace and its concomitant Idleness to pro- 
fessional men in the public service, leave 
them at leisure to be busy with literatare ; bat 
it‘ does not occur to us that many of their 
productions have been pecaliarly valuable. 

Phe present writer gave us some carious 





Before that hour. 


information on the transport of convicts te 
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Bay; and his Narrative of Two 
[oot to New South Wales was acceptable 
as the testimony of a competent eye-witness, 
and not out.of the way of his duties as a sur- 

But we cannot. extend ‘the same 

ise to the volume before us; though it is 

a minute account enough of the author’s pe- 
regrinations in Ireland, and will probably 
that particular body of readers who 
interest themselves in the improvement of 
Prison Discipline and other philanthropic 


ts. 4 

What detracts from its merits in our mind 
js the evident party spirit which pervades it; 
aud the obvious bending of every thing to 
‘the theory and system of which Mr. Reid is 
an tle. Where this appears so noto- 
ri » we always misdoubt an author's 
statements: not that we accuse Mr. R. of 
wilful misrepresentation ; but he who sees 
through a highly coloured medium, cannot 
help unconsciously deceiving others. A Gaol 
Optimist—Mr. R. condemns, in our opinion, 
too violently all that differs from his precon- 
ceived ideas of what a gaol ought to be. 
Even were he incontrovertibly right in his 
judgment, he ought to make allowances for 
other men’s opinivns, and also for the neces- 
sarily slow progress of all beneficial reforma- 
tion. His Beau Ideal.of a Newgate may be 
most excellent; but we do not like to see a 
Navy Surgeon set himself up as a Pope upon 
the question, and anathematize ex cathedra all 
who.venture to differ from his creed, or who 
have not been able (approving of it) to attain 
its perfection. 
, The first half of these Travels is not Travel, 
except the travel of compilation ; for it is an 
epitome of familiar Irish History neither 
very impartially nor cleverly put together, 
It swells out the book ; and, among other 
things, tells us, in so bad a style as hardly to 
be intelligible, that. the Earl of Essex’s pro- 
ject for colonizing Clanhuboy “ failed like all 
the others, and the project not only bronght 
tuin on the undertakers, but Essex lost his 
life, either from chagrin or by poison, the 

iliar. means by which his rival Leicester 
used to. dispose -of all who were opposed to 
his interest.” !! 

We may quote, by way of example, ano- 
ther of Mr. Reid’s discoveries in Irish History 
and positions in moral reasoning. Speaking 
of James II. he says, 

“England was decidedly Protestant, and 
could not be expected to submit easily to a 
‘Catholic king ;. for where torture and death 
had been recently inflicted for the crime of 

pery, and. the flame of fanaticism had not 

m quite extinguished, the king who up- 
held a religion contrary to that of the. state 
gould, not. be long the ruler of that nation. 
The case was far different in Ireland; the 
dislike to. James rested on grounds much 
more solid than, that of religious prejudice, 
for property was almost at stake.” 
_ Whea we come to Part II. at page 145, 
we do not find our author much more to our 
taste. He rides and walks about the countxy, 
inspects the gaols, and spies little or nothing 
as it should be—being however chiefly occu- 
pied by very trifling. subjects— 

‘Between Drogheda, und Dundalk, (says 
he) I noticed five children running about 
complety naked, and a great many others 
Very nearly so; the weather was unusually 
hot, which seemed providentially favourable 
to,the circumstances of. these rastic. cupids.” 

We have witnessed such sights ourselves 
@ the banks of the Thames, and having a 





different order of putting cause and effect 
from that which seems to have imbued our 
worthy Surgeon, it never occurred to us to 
imagine that.Providence had sent the sultry 
weather in favour of the nude or ragged brats : 
on the contrary, we thought the little Cupids 
(if they must be so) had thrown off their 
clothes on account of the heat. 

Mr. Reid’s notions respecting agriculture 
are sometimes as odd as his meteorological 
remarks. 

**T have (he tells ns in the very next page 
to that last quoted,) often seen poor people, 
men, women, and children, dig up their 
ground in order to keep pace with the sea- 
son, and endeavour to break it with a three- 
pronged fork, called a grape, and an iron rake, 
such as is used by gardeners: nothing but 
wretched crops can be expected to result 
from such a mode of culture.” 

This very digging (or spade) husbandry 
has been strenuonsly insisted upon as the 
most productive mode of cultivation! 

We will now in fairness give insertion to 
one of the author’s most laboured pictures. 
From Balligawly, he says, 

**T proceeded through an isolated district 
called the Truagh, which is properly the Con- 
nemara of Ulster. The description’ given 
from Spencer, page 56, applies originally to 
this quarter ;—here still are seen the reliquie 
of that wasteful period. [had often travelled 
through this wild district when a boy, and 
although pretty well acquainted with the man- 
ners, customs, and genius of its inhabitants, 
I must acknowledge my inability to give any 
thing like a cerrect sketch of them. In such 
a picture many of the vices and virtues, many 
of the brightest as well as darkest shades 
which characterise both civil and savage man, 
would appear contrasted.. The eye glistening 
with grateful sensibility at the sounds of eon- 
dolence, lights up 'the furrowed feature with 
intelligence ; but that divine expression of 
an innate gem is suddenly clouded. with a re- 
collection of debasement, and the grief that 
all talent in that state is as dross, settles 
round the heart,.and fastens.there in a per- 
petual gloom. For kindness, generosity, and 
bravery ; capability of undergoing excessive 
privation without complaint; quickness of 
apprehension,. and charity to strangers,— 
otten sharing their last potatoe with those 
whom they never knew till then,—all these 
they have from a bountiful Providence, who 
has stamped many such valuable qualities of 
social life upon their. unsophisticated, unen- 
lightened nature; to that they owe every 
thing that makes their state comparatively 
happy,—to man they are indebted for nothing 
but their vices. With minds wholly unculti- 
vated, who can wonder that their good quali- 
ties are so seldom developed, or rendered 
useful? Treated, as they have always been, 
with more than neglect,. can any one be sur- 
prised, however he may lament the fact, that 
they. associate themselves in mutual dread of 
aggression, the result of iguorance and tra- 
ditionary terror, and form clans and parties, 
out of which issue outrageous broils, aggra- 
vated by little enmities, and.rendered doubly 
demoralizing by intoxication, the mischievous 
materials for which ave every where at hand? 
It were well if these petty. disputes among 
themselves went no. further ; but.they after- 
wards, in appealing to justice, indulge in the 
utmost asperity of recrimination, and too fre- 
quently is the sanctity of an oath disregarded, 
when the resentment of the moment is at its 
heiglit. 


SUEnnIEEIEennenene ee 
‘* Almost every cabin is decorated with a pit 
before the door, for the reception of the 
sweepings of the house, and every sort: of 
filth, which, from the rains, and the foul water 
of washing and other domestic uses, is gene- 
rally in a half-fiuid state throughout the win- 
ter, and emits an intolerable exhalation in 
the summer. Access to the house is some- 
times facilitated by forming a causeway of 
large stones, set apart, from the door toa 
Janding-place clear of the guilion. ‘Chimneys 
and windews -are’ very little used ; the fire 
is always made on the ground, and generally 
at one or other end of the house, rarely in the 
middle of the floor.” 

This tawdry sentimentality about sharing 
so often last potatoes, where there is always 
plenty of whisky ; about wholly uncultivated 
minds feeling the debasement of neglected 
talent, and such like intelligence,can scarcely 
contribute much towards the author’s pro- 
fessed object—* the best-nieans of improving 
the condition of Ireland.” As for the nasti- 
ness about the cabin doors, resembling pretty 
nearly a petty farm-yard in England, the 
people might, we presume, remedy this evil 
themselves; and not only clean their door- 
ways, but manure their potato gardens by one 
and the same easy process. 

In polities, Mr. R. is as singular as on 
other points. His notion is that persons of 
interior rank in society cannot demuch harm: 
perhaps that mischief, if done at all, must be 
done by noblemen and gentlemen. He saw 
fourteen persons charged with conspiracy 
taken to Armagh Gaol, and sagely observes, 

‘*¢ They all appeared to be men of low con- 
dition, from whom no serious miscliief against 
the state could be reasonably entertained. 
There were some papers found among them, 
the contents of which were kept secret. It 
is not, however, very probable, that beings of 
such mean condition would be intrusted with 
docnmentsof much consequence to any party.” 

But we have gone enough into Mr. Reid’s 
generally uninstructive details, and more un- 
instructive reasonings ; and shall conclude 
with two extracts, which may close a dull 
subject With some variety— 

‘<In the conrse of the evening, he illus- 
trated some of his views by anecdotes, which 
tended to impress the subject more strongly 
on my mind. One of them was to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

“Tn a parish near Dundalk, the number of 
Protestants was so small, that it sometimes 
happened none of them attended the parish 
church:.on which occasions there was, of 
course, no service. The circumstance of non- 
attendance was always ascertained hy the 
rector, (Sir T—— F——.,) who sent his clerk 
to the church a little before the time at which 
the service usually commenced. It happened 
that a farmer,’ 2 Roman Catholic, very often 
made his appearance, which sendored, it im- 
perative on tht clergyman to officiate ; and 
it: was generally observed, that the most 
favourite days for Paddy to display his devo- 
tion were those which would be most dis- 
agreeable to others. When it rained, hailed, 
sleeted, snowed, ot blew most violently, he 
was never known to be absent. Of this pious 
rage he was cured in a remarkable manner. 
The reverend baronet sent for him, and, be- 
fore they parted, it was agreed that Paddy’s 
tithe should be considerably reduced, Since 
that time the ‘holy Roman’ has never been 
seen within the walls of the church!” 





Our last paragraph may be esteemed an 
Irish definition, since it shows how a middle 
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man, between a proprietor and tenant, may 
be several removes from one of his extremes— 

“Every reader may not ‘know, perhaps, 
what is meant by the term cotter; he is a 
person whom a middleman, some three or 
four removes from the proprietor, permits to 


occupy acabin with a piece of ground, gene 


rally a rood, from year to year without lease, 
for which the cotter agrees to pay at the rate 
of from five to ten pounds and upwards by 


the acre.” 


In ending, we would advise the author to 


stick to questions which he is more compe 


tent to discuss than those he has so largely 
broached in this work. Let not the Cobbler 


go beyond his last, is an adage that canno 
be too strongly inculcated upon his mind 
and national polity is beyond his last, 


if you will, those who granted the capitula- 
tion, which gave to a British soldier but the 
alternative of submission to a barbarous prac- 
tice, or breach of national faith; not the man 
who was afterwards seen in the crowded 
hospitals of Finshing, as active and benevo- 
-| lent in performing the duties of humanity, as 
he was cool and undaunted in the field. And 
let us not suffer our imagination to be de- 
luded by any false glow of sympathy. The 
person upon whom the vengeance of the laws 
fell deserved not the name of woman; her 
-| brutalities were matter of public shame; she 
was fit to represent Moll Flaggonin the play.” 
This anecdote, and the concluding reflec- 
t} tions, are amusing and just : 
3] - - He perfectly understood the charac- 
ter of the soldiery, and knew how to work 





The Lucubrations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. lat 


Major in the * * Regiment of Infantry. 8vo. 


pp. 414. London 1823. Whittakers. 


LITERARY contributors to the public stock of 
harmless amusement have generally been as 
unfortunate in the choice of vehicles for their 
Essays and Tales, as the manufacturers of 
modern operas in the choice of a dramatic 
vehicle for their songs. Our taste is shocked 
(notwithstanding the freedom of that age) 


when Boccaccio makes the young ladies o 


the Decameron party relate stories, whose 


nature it is to offend the lips of female purity 


nor is another Italian authority in matters of 


light reading more fortunate in his scheme 


when the diurnal interviews of his lovers pass 
in the dreary occupation of telling common 
legends, or reciting didactic lessons—a mat- 
ter, we doubt not, as disagreeable to the 
young lady as the nurse’s reply, ‘‘ Where is 
your mother?” was to Juliet, when the fair 
Capulet was asking after Romeo. True dra- 
matic beauty, the connexion between the 
story and its relative in circumstance and 
character, was'left for the author of the Can- 
He was the Shakespeare of 
those who string together a series of novels, 
and like the great dramatist, he has had 


terbury Tales. 


many. followers, but no second. 


The frame-work of the present Volume is 
not much more elegant than many of its pre- 
d s. A soldier, worn out with the toils 
of war, retires to a country life to shoulder 
his crutch before his friends and neighbours, 





and show how fields had been won. He is 
not like most of the half-pay unfortunates, 
who (to borrow one of our author’s well- 
selected mottoes) ‘no revenue have but their 
good spirits to feed and clothe them;” for 
after all his losses from bad farming, (and 
he was not so good an agriculturist as Cin- 
cinnatus,) his cellars were still stocked with 
rich Duouro; andinspite of certain bachelaric 
whimsies, he is never so happy as when he is 
comparing its lustre to the brightness of wo- 
man’s eye. Over the consolations of Bac- 
chus he describes the dangers of Mars. We 
have just run our Paper sant through his 
pages on the day of Badajos, and he speaks 
so satisfactorily of Picton, that we will begin 
our extracts from his warm vindication of the 
character of that brave Commander : 

- - “ He was the governor of a Spanish 
island, which had only surrendered to our 
arms by a capitulation, securing to its inha- 
bitants the laws and customs of Spain. Tor- 
ture was among them, and he was unable to 
resist its employment without violation of 
those legal rights which you prize so highly ; 
he was the helpless instrument of craelty, 
which was revolting to his nature, Blame, 


upon and humour their very eccentricities. 
é| He had indignantly stigmatised the inveterate 
disposition to plunder which marked an Irish 
regiment of his division, but a few days be- 
fore their impetuous gallantry in action drew 
from him a burst of involuntary and animated 
eulogium. ‘ Well, General!’ cried a voice 
from the ranks, with the accent, the humour, 
and the characteristic sang-froid of the Hiber- 
nian, ‘is it rascals and plunderers we are 
)|now?’ * No, my lads,’ was the ready reply, 
t|* you are now, indeed, worthy of the name of 
British soldiers.’ 

3| That this name should be coupled as much 
with high discipline and honourable conduct, 
»| as with courage and daring,was his unceasing 
endeavour. For this his memory should have 
our lasting gratitade; for until the grave had 
closed over him, he was denied half the well- 
earned reputation of his zealous career. His 
life was one undeviating conrse of ardent 
devotion to the service, and his death was a 
fit close for such a life. Yet that unhappy 
and misrepresented affair of Trinidad hovered 
over him like a cloud to the last; the victim 
of unfounded calumny, no soldier ever realized 
more truly the observation of Clarendon :— 
* So fatal are all misfortunes, and so difficult 
a thing is it to play an after-game of reputa- 
tion in that nice and jealous profession.’ ” 
The papers on Disbanding and Military 
Life are not exactly to our taste. Like Othello’s 
answer to Iago’s mediators, they are stuffed 
with horrible epithets of war; and, which is 
a graver fault, they abound with marks of 
disappointment and ill-humonr. The article 
on the morals and manners of English troops 
in the West Indies is a sombre, but, we fear, 
faithful picture of life; and that on North 
American Indian warfare, presents human 
nature to us in wild and interesting contrast 
to the artificial frame of civil socicty. 

* Throughout the whole extent of the im- 
menseé continent of North America, the hand 
of man has left not a vestige of antiquity. In 
those boundless regions, no gigantic structure 
of infant religion, no mouldering witness of 
human genius is preserved, to kindle the 
sacred flame of enthusiasm, or awake the 
solemn aspiration of communing with the 
mighty dead. There, to the reasoning sense, 
all is fresh, and new, and redolent of this day ; 
there, to the eye of romance, all is coarsely 
material, flat, tame, and uninteresting. There 
is to be found bnt one link which binds the 
present to the past, but one monument of 
other. times, and that monument is a living 
ruin. The existence of the Indian’ tribes is 
become to America what the shattered column, 
the broken arch, and the falling cloister are 
to the old world. The iron-hand of time has 





————S 
relentless cruelty of civilized man has inflicteg 
upon the wretched remains of the ror 


children of the lake and forest. For a 
two hundred years, the Indian nations of 
North America have maintained an unceasing 
struggle against the oppression and encroach. 
ment of the white. But the devotion, 
courage, and fortitude of their warlike tribes 
have been exerted in vain. Driven succes. 
sively from every possession by the superior 
knowledge and power of the merciless usar. 
per, they have been chased to the remotest 
forests ; systematically debased in character, 
and thinned in numbers and physical strength 
by the insidions supply of spirituous liquors, 
they have dwindled to a miserable remnant, 
which, in the course of a few generations 
more, will utterly disappear from the face of 
the earth. The policy of the American Repub. 
lic has been, and is, to destroy them :—they 
have been made the victims, not the pupils, 
of civilization.” 

In corroboration of his position, that savage 
nations have always suffered from connexion 
with Europeans, the Major brings the case of 
the Indians of North America. No people 
can be lowerin the abyss of depravity than 
the few tribes who live among the Canadians 
and people of the United States ; while, on 
the contrary, the tribes in the conntry west 
of the Mississppi still maintain their inde- 
pendence and bravery, and to them is mainly 
to be attributed the preservation, for the Eng: 
lish, of the Upper Canadas in the first years 
of the late war. Upon this subject our ex- 
tracts from Mr. James’ work-are sufficient 
commentary, and we therefore refrain from 
those of Major Ravelin. 

The best papers in the volume are un- 
questionably those of a general character. 
The Essays on Modern Extravagance and 
Charity are evidently the work of a man who 
has read life with the eye of wisdom. The 
observations are faithful to fact, and the te- 
marks either ingenious or sound. Sincerely 
do we wish that the paper called -by ‘that 
pretty falitastic name, Templeton, had fallen 
from the back of a sumpter-mule into a 
yawning chasm of the Pyrenees, when Rave- 
lin was serving his Peninsular campaigns, It 
is evidently written by our worthy Officer 
when he was only a sentimental ensign in a 
marching regiment, and ithas been treasured 
by him with all the fond attachment of: an 
early love, though it is the veriest trash that 
ever disgraced the vilest novel. 

Bat, notwithstanding this qualification of 
our applause, we really like our author; we 
wish to part from him in the same tone of 
good humonr and kindness that pervades his 
work ; and we think that we cannot do him 
greater justice, or give more pleasure to our 
readers, than by turning to his paper on Title 
Pages, which, except for a splenetic remark 
on an accomplished statesman,* deserves con- 
siderable praise. A title-page is the physi- 
ognomy otf a book, and our author shows 
himself a very Lavater in discovering the in- 
ternal construction from the outward appear- 
ance. We shall lay betore our readers “ the 
counterfeit presentment of two” Title Pages. 
We presume that the worthy Major is ironical. 
- - “I remember that when I first opened 
Mr. Hazlitt’s volume of Table Talk’ at the 
title-page, I thought I should never have 
been able to cut the first leaf of the first 





‘* The’ taste and judgment of an author are 
horribly impeached, who censures the el 





not made deeper ravages on these, than the 


of a Canning, and eulogises the style of a Hazlitt. 
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paper—‘ Table Talk ; or, Original Essays!’ 
—these were the naked, sprawling words, 
yawning across the blank sheet, as if the 
author had set out with the resolution to en- 
tail a fit of gaping upon the hapless beholder. 
—No relief, nu shading off into a taking quo- 
tation; no by-play was there. The page 
stared you in the face in its singleness, with 
all the power of a young Gorgon’s head ; 
there was no standing it; and it was not 
until I had power to recover myself, and to 
yecollect that this was ‘ the Hazlitt,’ that I 
had courage to peep into its pages. Now, I 
ask, what would have been the consequence, 
if one had never heard of Mr. Hazlitt before ? 
—Why, we would no more attempt to make 
acquaintance with the book than with the 
most il!-looking fellow in the universe. Mr. 
Hazlitt is one of the cleanest, most straight- 
forward, and hardest hitters of this day, or 
any other ; but let him look to his title-pages. 
Jack Randal is not too proud to toss up with 
his man for the sun.” 

If this is said in sober sadness, Hazlitt may 
well exclaim, ‘‘ Save me from my triends.”’ 
Of this writer our opinion is well known. He 
is,in a word, to borrow Desdemona’s expres- 
sion, “a writer of fond paradoxes, that make 
fools laugh in the ale-house.” 

The other picture is as much to our liking 
as that of the buried majesty of Denmark was 
to Hamlet : 

“Something of this kind is there in the 
title-page of Mr. Mills’ ‘ History of the Cru- 
sades ;’ and it may form no bad illustratios 
of the magic spell of a word. We pass over 
the subject-matter of the titlk—* The Cru- 
sades,’—and even therein is embodied many 
a thrilling conception of all that is imposing, 
enthusiastic, and brilliant in history—we pass 
over this; for the word lay in the anthor’s 
path—the feature was ready cut for him, and 
he could not chose but stamp it on the phy- 
siognomy of his book. But mark -how the 
whole countenance is moulded; observe how 
the title is wound up to a climax:—* The 
History of the Crusades, for the Recovery 
and Possession of the Holy Land.’ 

“There is a talisman in the very words; 
their sound is of hooded pilgrim and palmer 
grey ; of deep-toned tervent devotion; of the 
‘ brazen note of Paynim war ;’ of scorching 
climes, and toilsome wanderings: even. the 
venerable text in which they are clothed 
has all the solemn religious grandeur of the 
Gothic, and appeals to the sense like its own 
fretted aisle and pointed window. This is a 
very jewel of a title-page.” 

Aud now we must bid the old soldier fare- 
well. His tales of many-coloured life may 
beguile some anxious moments. We like his 
warmth and tenderness, and, influenced by 
the general urbanity of his mind, can pardon 
the occasional eraptions of a disappointed 
and discontented spirit, where they have im- 
peached his taste and obscured his judg- 
ment. 


An Introduction fretted with the philoso- 
phy of politics, is but ill placed in front of 
such a production ; but it is better that the 
author should evaporate ail his sore feelings 
in this way, than that he should carry them 
into the body of the work. In the poems the 
Rassian national character is strikingly dis- 
played ; and the other traits of the selection 
are thus fairly stated by Mr. Bowring :— 

“ A variety of poems immediately con- 
nected with the earlier history of Russia, 
and others representing the peculiar habits 
of the Russians, are introduced. The na- 
tional songs, especially, will, I trust, excite 
some attention. These are the poetry of the 
people. These are the fragments whose 
authors are never raised from the darkness 
of oblivion—these are the joy and the study 
of the peasantry, their consolation in the 
dreariness of their wintry dwellings, con- 
veyed from tongue to tongue throngh many 
a generation. These are no subjects for cri- 
ticism, for criticism cannot reach them—it 
cannot abstract one voice from the chorus, 
nor persuade the village youths and maidens 
that the measure is false, or the music is dis- 
cordant. - The forms of versification, though 
some of them are rude and irregular, I have 
endeavoured te preserve, as a part of their 
original charm. I have heard them sung in 
the wooden huts of the cottagers ; and have 
been cheered by them when the boor has 
whirled me in his uncouth sledge over the 
frozen snow. The rude melody, often gentle 
and plaintive, in which they found utterance, 
still vibrates in my ear. I ask for them no 
admiration—they are the delight of millions, 
The fame of the Lliad is nothing to theirs !” 

The authors particularly quoted, besides the 
anonymous songs, are, Lomonossov, (reli- 
gious) Derzhavin, Dmitriev, Zhukovsky, Ka- 
ramsin, Dolgorukov, Batiushkov, Merslakov, 
Voeikov, Muraviev, Kapnist, Petrov, Shatrov, 
Vesemsky, Milonov, and Khovansky. 

Of all these Zhukevsky is, and it appears 
to us from the specimen of his ‘* Minstrel in 
the Russian Camp” very deservedly, the 
most pepular among the modern bards. The 
length of this piece however induces us to 
postpone its consideration, and we select as 
specimens for present use such shorter com- 
positions as may serve to exemplify the poetry 
of Russia and Mr. Bowring’s translations. 

** The Legacy” by Dolgorukov, is of a 
pathetic and pleasing melancholy. 

Wuen time’s vicissitudes are ended 

Be this, be this my place of rest ; 

Here let my bones with earth be blended, 

Till sounds the trumpet of the blest. 

For here, in common home, are mingled 

‘Their dust, whom fame or fortune singled ; 

And those whom fortune—fame pass’d by : 

All mingled—and all mouldering ;—folly 

And wisdom—mirth and melancholy— 

Slaves—tyrants—all mixt carelessly. 


List ! ’tis the voice of time—Creation’s 
ed arch repeats the tone ; 








Specimens of the Russian Poets, with Introductory 
Remarks. Part II. By John Bowring, F.L.S. 
12mo. pp. 271. London 1823. Whittakers. 
HILe. imprisoned in France, Mr. Bowring 

solaced the heavy time by finishing this sequel 

to his Russian Anthology, of which the first 
part has been so favourably received by the 


public, As we purpose, owing to its late ap- 
pearance in the week and for other reasons, 
to divide our notice of the volume between 
two of our Numbers, we shall not burthen the 
Present with many remarks. 3 





Look ! even like shadows, mighty nations 
Are born—flit by us—and are gone! 

See! children of a common father, 

See stranger-crowds, like vapours gather ; 
Sires —sons—descendants—come and go: 
Sad history ! Yet even there the spirit 
Some joys may build—some hopes inherit, 
And wisdom gather flowers from woe. 
There, like a bee-swarm, round the token 
Of unveil’d truth, shall sects appear, 

And evil’s poisonous sting be broken 

In the bright glance of virtue’s spear. 





And none shall ask—W hat dormitory 

Was this man’s doom—what robes of glory 
Wore he—what garlands crown’d his brow— 
Was pomp his slave ?—-Come, now discover 
The heart, the soul—Delusion'’s over— 
What was his conduct ?— Answer now ! 


Where stands yon hill-supported tower, 

By Fili, shall 1 wake again, 

Summon'd to meet Almighty Power 

In judgment—like my fellow men. 

I shall be there—and friends and brothers— 
Sisters and children—fathers, mothers,— 
With joy that never shall decay ; 

The soul, substantial blessings beaming, 

(All here is shadowy and seeming) 

Drinks bliss—no time can sweep away. 


Friends, on my brow, that rests when weary, 
Erect no proud and pompous pile : 

Your monuments are vain and dreary, 

Their splendour cannot deck the vile. 

A green grave, by no glare attended, 

With other dust and ashes blended, 

O let my dust and ashes lie ; 

There, as I sleep, time, never sleeping, 

Shall gather ages to his keeping, 

For such is nature's destiny. 


My wife, my children shall inherit 

All I possess’d—’twas mine—’tis theirs 5 
For death, that steals the living spirit, 
Gives all earth’s fragments to its heirs. 
Send round no circling-briefs of sorrow, 
No garments of the raven borrow ; 

’Tis idle charge—'tis costly pride. 

Be gay, through rain or frosty weather, 
Nor gather idle priests together 

To chant my humble grave beside. 


Cry, orphans !—cry, ye poor !—imploring 
The' everlasting God, that He 

May save me when I sink—adoring— 
Amidst his boundless mercy-sea. 

My blessing to my foes be given, 

Their curses far from me be driven, 

Nor break upon my hallow’d bliss ; 

God needs no studied words from mortals, 
A sigh may enter Heaven's wide portals— 
He could not err—He taught us this. 


No songs, no elegy—ceath hearkens 
To music ne’er though sweet it be : 
When o'er you night's oblivion darkens, 
Then let oblivion shadow me. 
No verse will soften Hades’ sadness, 
No verse can break on Eden’s gladness, 
*Tis all parade, and shifting glare :— / 
A stream—where scatter’d trees are growing, 
A secret tear—in silence flowing— 
No monument as these so fair. 
Such slumber here—their memory flashes 
Across my thoughts.—Hail—Sister ! hail— 
I kiss they sacred bed of ashes, 
And’soon shall share thy mournful tale. 
Thou hast paid thy earthly debts—’tis ended— 
Thy cradle and thy tomb are blended, 
The circle of thy being run ; 
And now in peace thy history closes, 
And thy still’d, crumbling frame reposes 
Where life’s short, feverish play is done. 
I live and toil—my thoughts still follow 
‘The idle world :—my cares pursue 
Dreams and delusions, baseless, hollow, 
And vanities still false though new. 
Then fly I earthly joys—I find them 
Leave terror-working stings behind them: 
* Beware! beware!’ experience cries ; 
Yet ah! how faint the voice of duty, 
One smile of yonder flattering beauty 
Would make me waste even centurics, 
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Of the Songs, for example’s sake we shall 
copy the most curiously constructed and 


decidedly national. 

Ne golubushka v'chistom pole vtorkuet. 
O’er the meadow not a turtle speeds or flutters, 
And the twilight no dew-drops scatters over : 


In her chamber a young maiden her griefs utters, 


As she thinks, drown’d in tears, of her lover > 


Her bright eyes with bursting sorrow are loaded, 


Her heart with disappointment has been goaded. 


* My beloved! my beloved! my heart’s master!’ 


[faster — 
Her sighs thicken’d—her tears they hurried 


She cried,in her agony overflowing : 


* O some viper my bosom must be gnawing, 


Some poison must my life-blood be congealing !— 


No! thy absence creates this bitter feeling. 


* ’Tis no traitor, ’tis no false one who has left me, 


No vile-minded, no polluted, no cold-hearted— 
How sad was the moment which bereft me— 
How bitter my sorrow when we parted ! 
When I lost thee all was darkness about me ; 
Life and death are indifferent without thee. 


¢’Twas not violence fetter’d our affection ; 


’Twas thy prudence, ’twas thy virtue that én- 


chain’d me— 
In thy bosom love and friendship found protection, 
And the heart that was worthy of me gain’d me: 


We are pledged not—we are sworn not — for 


‘brighter 
Is the chain of sweet sympathy—and tighter. 
‘Then return thee, my beloved! and forget not 
Thou controllest all my joy and all my sorrow ;— 
‘Think of me, my heart’s confidence ! and let not 
My thoughts any gloomier shadows borrow : 


”'Lis forthee—'tis for thee alone —that I grieve me— 


Come again, thou sweet spirit! to relieve me,’ 
Akh! kabi na tzveti ne Morosi, 
If the frost nipp’d the flow'rets no more, 
If in winter the flow’rets would bloom, 
If the woes of my spirit were o’er, 
My spirit should cast off its gloom : 
I would sit with my sorrow no longer, 
O'erwatching the dew-covered field. 
I said to my father already, 
Already I said to my taper, 
«Nay! marry me not, O my father! 
O marry me not toa proud one! 
O seek not for high piles of riches, 
O seek not for palaces fair, 
*Tis man, not his palace we dwell in, 
*Tis comfort, not riches, we need ! ’ 
I hurried across the young grass, 
I threw off my sable fur cloak, 
Lest its rustling perchance might betray me, 
Lest its buttons of metal might tinkle— 
Afraid my step-father would hear me, 
And say, ‘ She is there,’ to his son— 
To his son—who is doom’d for my husband. 





Short and Plain Discourses, i the Use of Families, 
By the Rev. Thomas Knowles, B.A. Rec- 
tor of South Somercotes, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. London 1822. Simpkin & Marshall. 

WERE we called on to pronounce what book 

would probably produce the greatest benefit 

to society, we should say a series of Dis- 
courses for each Sabbath in the year, such as 
the master of a family might effectually read 
for the edification and improvement of his 
children and dependants. This practice, too 
much neglected, bespeaks a degree of order 
and virtue which rarely exists where it does 
not prevail. It isa sort of bond among the 
parties, and a powerfal inducement to good 
lives ; for the master in the constant habit of 
inculcating moral and religious principles, 
will be withheld by shame (if by no higher 
motive) from grossly outraging his own pre- 


cepts, and his example will be felt in every 
speech and action of his honsehold. 

There are several works of this kind, and 
some, we think, better adapted to the pur- 
pose than the volumes now before us. For 
: Discourses might- be selected from 
them, admirably calculated to impress the 
young and nneducated with proper feelings, 
there are others where that proposed object 
has been lost sight of, and which seem better 
adapted to congregations than to the small 
domestic circle. 

The Reverend Author seems to dwell much 
on the humag assurance of being in a state 
of Grace: we had rather that he had applied 
the doctrines of the Scriptures to the plain 
practical uses of his supposed anditories. 
The. mysteries. and difficulties of religion 
might be left to the exposition of the pulpit ; 
while the teacher of his family would do well 
to enforce the sacred duties which man owes 
to man, and the clear connexion between 
good conduct and happiness in our relative 
stations. 





Rassela, Principe D’ Abissinia : Tradotto dall’ Ing- 
lese del Signor Dottur Johnson. 12mo. pp. 220. 
Londra 1823. Whittakers. 

Ir is always peculiarly gratifying to us to 
announce the pnblication of a meritorious 
production from the pen of a countrywoman ; 
cordially coinciding as we do in the great 
change of opinion, which has taken place 
within the last fifty or sixty years, as to the 
proper direction and employment of the fe- 
male mind. No one indeed now thinks of 
disputing that when a woman of understand- 
ing, in the respectable and well-educated 
classes of society, has faithfully attended to 
the various claims of her station, and has 
satisfactorily discharged the paramount ob- 
ligations of a daughter, a wife, a mother, or 
a triend, she may employ the leisure, if any, 
which remains to her, much more advantager 
ously in the light and elegant pursuits of 
taste and ornamental literature, than in those 
insipid and endless labours of the needle, the 
distaff, and the bobbin, to which our grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers resorted as 
a relaxation from the fatigues of household 
and family duties ; but which are now, not 
less benevolently than judicicusly, consigned 
to humbler individuals, who obtain by them 
the means of honest and comfortable sub- 
sistence. 

The fair author of this Translation of Ras- 
selas into the Italian language, although, as 
we understand, long favourably known among 
her friends by her talents and acquirements, 
has now, for the first time, ventured to appear 
before the public. Her reason for doing so 
is conveyed in a brief and simple ‘* Avviso. al 
Lettore ;” which may be thus translated :— 
** From the strong admiration which I have 
always felt for the noble and charming Italian 
language, arose my desire of enriching its 
elegant literature with a Translation of a very 
valuable and celebrated work, from the pen 
of an eminent and illustrious English writer. 
“T wish that this to me delightful under- 
taking had deserved to escapé without cen- 
sure. But as it cannot boast of being free 
from errors (although, perhaps, with the ad- 
vantage of an Italian press they would kave 
been fess numerous,) may it please the conr- 
teous reader to pass them over lightly, and 
to aceept ny attempt with his wonted polite: 
ness, 


He must be a rnde critic whom so gentle a 





<< 
[logy, as far as we are competent to ‘th 
work does not stand in need. On thes 
trary, it appears to be execated with 
derable ability. Of its faithtal adherence, 
the original, which is the pre-eminent 

site of a translation, we subjoin a 
specimen in the short opening sentenee;— 
that well-known and often-repeated gen. 
tence ;—comprehending some of the most 
beautifal and distinguishing qualities of Dr, 
Johnson's style, and at the same time d 
imbued with the melancholy which pervades 
the succeeding tale, and which, we canne 
help thinking, materially diminishes the eff. 
cacy of its otherwise admirable moral jp- 
struction. : 

‘Voi che »scoltate con credulita li sug. 
gerimenti a’uni fervida immaginazione, ¢ 
seguitate, con ardore, li fantasmi della spe. 
ranza; che aspetiate che l’eta matura adem, 
pia le promesse deila gioventi, credendo cosi 
ottener domani, quel che il giorno d’oggi yi 
niega; porgete attento orecchio alla storia 
di Rassela, Principe d’ Abissinia.” 

We have no doubt that “ Rassela, Principe 
D’Abissinia,” will not only afford an agree. 
able and a beneficial amusement to the Italiag 
scholar in England, but that it will be reveived 
in Italy as a valuable accession to the liters 
ture of that country. The fair author has 
prefixed to her Translation a concise biogra 
phical sketch of Dr. Johnson, in which she 
has introduced his famous Letter to Lord 
Chesterfield; the manly and independent 
tone of which will, we suspect, rather sur. 
prise the dotti! 





JAMES’ EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


teristics, —Tragical Stories. 


So copious are the details of habits, cus- 
toms, &c. and so numerous and distinct the 
anecdotes, contained. in these volumes, that 
we proceed rather as giving separate sketches 
of fidian manners, than as continuing oat 
review of the work before us. We trust our 
readers will think them as interesting as they 
have appeared to us in perusing the work, 
*‘The power of some of the former rulers 
of the Omawhiaws is said to be almost abso- 
lute. That of the celebrated Black Bird; 
Wash-ing-guh-sah-ba, seems to have bee 
actually so, and was retained undiminished 
until his death, which occurred in the year 
1800, of the small pox, which then almost 
desolated his nation. Agreeably to his’ or 
ders, he was interred ina sitting posture, on 
his favourite horse, upon the summit -of 4 
high bluff of the bank of the Missouri, that 
he might continue to see the white people 
ascending the river to trade with his nation. 
A mound was raised over his remains, on 
which food was regularly placed for many 
years afterwards; but this rite has been dis 
continued, and the staff, that on its summit 
supported a white flag, has po longer exist 
ence. 

“ This chief appears to have possessed ¢x- 
traordinary mental abilities, but he re 

to the most nefarions means to estabit 
firmly the supremacy of his power. He gained 
the reputation of the greatest of medicine 
men ; and his medicine, which was no othet 
than arsenic itself, that had been fu 

him for the purpose, by the villany of the 
traders, was secretly administered to lid 
enemies or rivals. Those persons who 





deprecation will net conciliate, But of apo- 


fended him, or copateracted-his views; Were 
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thus.removed agreeably to his predictions, 

and.all opposition silenced, apparently by the 
ion of his potent spells. 

“ Many were the victims to his unprinci- 

led ambition, and the nation stood in awe 
of him, as of the supreme arbiter of their fate. 

“ With all his enormities he was favourable 
to the. traders; and although he compelled 
them to yield to him one half of their goods, 
yet he commanded his people to purchase the 
remaind double prices, that the trader 
might still be a gainer. 

‘He delighted in the display of his power, 
and, on one occasion, during a national hunt, 
accompanied by a white man, they arrived on 
the bank of a fine flowing stream, and al- 
though all were parched with thirst, no one 
bat the white man was permitted to taste of 
the water. As the chief thought proper to 
give no reason for this severe punishment, it 
seemed to be the result of caprice. 

“One inferior, but distinguished chief, 
called Little Bow, at length opposed his 
power. This man was a warrior of high re- 
nown, and so popular in the nation, that it 
was remarked of him, that he enjoyed the 
confidence and best wishes of the people, 
whilst his rival reigned in terror. Such an 
opponent could not be brooked, and the Black 
Bird endeavoured to destroy him. 

“ On one occasion the Little Bow returned 
to his lodge, alter the absence of a few days 
on an excursion. His wife placed before 
him his accustomed food; but the wariness 
ofthe Indian character led him to observe 
some apse in her behaviour, which as- 
sured him that all was not right; he ques- 





‘oied her concerning the food she had set 
efore him, and the appearance of her coun- 


tenance, and her replies, so much increased 
his suspicions, that he compelled her to eat 
the contents of the bowl. She then confessed 
that the Black Bird had induced her to 
mingle with the food a portion of his terrible 
medicine, in order to destroy him. “She fell 
a victim to the machination of the Black 
Bird, who was thus disappointed of his object. 

“With a band of nearly two hundred fol- 
lowers, the Little Bow finally seceded from 
the nation, and established a separate village 
on the Missouri, where they remained until 
the death of the tyrant. 

“On one occasion, the Black Bird seems 
to have been touched by remorse, or perhaps 
by penitence, in his career of enormity. One 
of his squaws having been guilty of some 
trifling offence, he drew his knife, in a 
paroxysm of rage, and stabbed her to the 
heart. After viewing her dead body a few 
moments, he seated himself near it, and 
covering his face with his robe, he remained 
immoveable for three days, without taking 
any nourishment. His people vainly peti- 
tioned that he would ‘have pity on them,’ 
and unveil his face ; he was deaf to all their 
remonstrances, and the opinion prevailed that 
he intended to die through starvation. A 
little child was at length brought in by its 
parent, who gently raised the leg of the 
chief, and placed the neck of the child be- 
neath his foot. The murderer then arose, 
harangued his people, and betook himself to 
his ordinary occupations. 

“Towards the latter part of his life, he 
pecame very corpulent, the consequence of 
indolence and repletion. He was transported 
Y cartiers, on a bison robe, to the various 
fasts to which he was daily invited; and 
should the messenger find him asleep, they 
dared not to awaken ‘him by @ noise or by 


shaking, but by respectfully tickling his nose 
with a straw. - - - 

‘* About a twelvemonth before our arrival 
at Engineer Cantonment, Hashea (the Cut- 
nose) and the Brave, two highly distinguished 
warriors of the Oto nation, had a very serious 

narrel, which their friends could not per- 
tectly adjust, but only succeeded in prevent- 
ing a personal combat. Since our departure 
for the Rocky Mountains, Major O'Fallon in- 
forms us, that this hostility, still further ag- 
gravated by another incident, has terminated 
fatally. -The nephew of the Brave grossly 
insulted, by his pertinacious addresses, the 
wife of Hashea, whilst the latter warrior was 
absent on a war excarsion. On his return, 
being informed of the indignity offered to 
his wife, he sought the offender, knocked him 
down with his war club, and beat him with 
great severity. The Brave was summoned 
by his friends, who seeing the bruised condi- 
tion of his relative, vowed revenge. He pro- 
vided a large sharp-pointed knife, and throw- 
ing his bison robe over his arm, by way of 
shield, he sallied ont and passed twice through 
the village, uttering occasionally, with aloud 
voice, a challenge to Hashea to come forth, 
and decide their old quarrel by means of the 
knife. Hashea feared no man, and would 
have presented himself before his old enemy 
at the first call, but was prevented by some 
friends who were withhim in his lodge ; these, 
however, after the Japse of a short time, he 
contrived to elude, and swiftly sought the 
Brave. He threw down his blanket, and 
exclaimed, ‘ You and I cannot live in the 
same nation; the time has arrived when one 
of us must dic.’ They then closed in fight. 
The Brave had much the advantage ; he was 
a large man, and his person was effectually 
protected by his robe, which received the 
thrusts of his adversary’s knife, whilst at 
every blow the weapon of the Brave was 
sheathed in the naked body of the interesting 
Hashea. The latter was soon despatched, 
but as he staggered backwards under the 
grasp of death, he aimed a final blow at his 
antagonist, and had the gratification to see 
his blade enter his neck and pass far down- 
ward ; at which he uttered a shout of exulta- 
tion and died. The Brave’s wound was 
mortal, but he lived long enough to see the 
features of Ietan, the friend of Hashea, bent 
in sternness upon him, and to hear him lament 
that. the conqueror of his friend should die 
without the agency of his arm. The deceased 
warriors belonged to the two most powerful 
bands of the nation. Hashea was a near 
kinsman of the Crenier, leader of one band, 
and the Brave was a brother of Shongotonga, 
leader of the other, and principal chief of the 
Otos. The consequence of the quarrel in- 
volved the whole nation, and to avoid farther 
hostilities the bands separated from each 
other, into distinct villages, in which situation 
they now remain.” 

Among the mourning observances of the 
Indians, says our author, 

“A cruel proof of heartfelt grief is exhi- 
bited by some of the natives, on the upper 
parts of the Missouri; they cut off joints of 
their fingers ; the individual cuts the skin and 
ligaments of the joints with his common eat- 
ing knife, then places the joint between his 
teeth, and twists it off with violence, the 
teeth performing at the same time the offices 
of a wedge and a vice.” 





There is, they say, no accounting for tastes ; 
thus our author— 
The odour of the Indian is rather agree- 


a 
able than otherwise to many ; and that dif- 
fused by the persons of the Pawnee war party 
near the Konza village, increased by a pro- 
fuse perspiration from the violence of their 
exercise in running, was rather pleasant to 
most of the members of our party. The Up- 
saroka, or Crow Indians, are said to anoint 
themselves with castor.” 

In war, when the order for attack is given, 
“the whole move onward, with slow and 
cautious steps, in order to surprise the enemy ; 
but if discovered, they rush on with impe- 
tuosity, and without any regular order. If 
the scene of the contest lies in the forest, 
they shield themselves behind trees of small 
diameter, when at the proper distance, from 
whence they discharge their missiles. If the 
attack is made in the open plain, where no 
shelter offers, they leap about from one side 
to another, and preserve a constant state of 
activity, for the purpose of preventing any 
steady aim from being taken at them by their 
adversaries. 

“It is not the mere shooting down of an 
enemy that confers great honour upon a war- 
rior ; this, the Indians say, can be done by 
any person, however cowardly he may be. 
But high distinction is due to the gallant soul 
that advances upon the field of battle and 
captures an enemy, or who first strikes or 
even touches the body of a fallen enemy, in 
presence of the friends of the deceased, who 
are generally watching their opportunity to 
revenge his death. 

“This is, indeed, an extraordinary proof 
of courage, as the actis not to be accom- 
plished without the greatest hazard of life; 
the adventurer is obliged to expose himself 
often to a great number of assailants, besides 
the danger of falling into an ambush, in at- 
tempting tostrike the decoy. Itis this striking 
that is numbered amongst their war feats, by 
the warriors, at their dances. 

“The capture of a prisoner confers the 
highest honour on the captor. Striking an 
enemy, whilst active, appears to be the second 
inrank, of their great martial achievements. 
Striking his dead or disabled body, confers the 
third honour. Capturing a horse may be re- 
gardedas the fourth ; presenting a horse toany 
person, the fifth ; and the shooting,or otherwise 
killing an enemy, by a missile, is the sixth in 
point of rank of military deeds, in the esti- 
mation of the Omawhaws. The taking of a 
scalp is merely an evidence of what has been 
done, and, of itself, seems to confer no honour. 

“ The prisoners are well guarded, and not 
roughly treated, unless a strong party of the 
enemy are in pursuit, when they are put to 
death. 

‘¢On the battle ground, the wounded of 
the vanquished are killed, and their dead are 
cut and hacked by the victors ; but if it should 
chance to be accessible to the squaws, they 
perform the chief part in this tragedy. _ They 
sever the limbs from the bodies, and attach- 
ing them to strings, drag them about with 
vociferous exultation.” 

Among the numcrous native dances, the Ca- 
jumet,W ar, Bear, Beggar, &c. are some which 
are strangely analogous to the most ancient 
mysteries, The Corn dauce, for instance, in 
the following extract, will remind the classical 





reader of much of the emblematical worship 
of Ceres. 

“¢ The Bison dance, Ta-nuguh-wat-che,—The 
performers in this dance are painted black, 
and are naked from the waist upward, with 
the exception of the head dress, which is 
composed of the skin of the head ofa bison, 
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— 
the face of which is cut off and rejected ; so 
adapted to the top of their head as to resem- 
ble a cap, the horns projecting forward in such 
a@ manner as to correspond with their appear- 
ance when on the head of the bison. Attached 
to this head dress, is a strip of the skin from 
the back of the bison, which hangs down be- 
hind to the buttocks, like a tail. In the evo- 
lutions of the dance, they imitate the actions 
of the bison. 

‘* Amongst the Minnetarees, is a ceremony 
called the Corn dance ; which, however, has 
but little claim to the title of a dance. Notice 
being given of this ceremony, by the village 
criers, the squaws repair to the medicine 
lodge, in which the magi are seated, perform- 
ing their incantations, carrying with them a 
portion of each kind of seed which they re- 
spectively intend to plant the ensuing season ; 
as an ear of maize, some pumpkin, water- 
melon, or tobacco-seed. These are attached 
to the end of small sticks, which are stuck in 
the ground, so as to form a right line in front 
of the magi. The squaws then strip them- 
selves entirely of their garments, and take 
their seats before the spectators. The magi 
then throw themselves into a violent agita- 
tion, singing, leaping about, pointing to the 
sky, the earth, the sun, and the north star, 
successively. After these paroxysms have 
subsided, ‘the squaws arise; and each one 
taking her respective sticks, holds them up 
with extended arms. 

* One of the magi being provided with a 
large bunch of a species of bitter herb, dips 
it in a vessel of water, and sprinkles copiously 
the seeds and persons of the squaws, with 
much grotesque gesticulation. This concludes 
the ceremony ; when the seeds are supposed 
to be fertilized, and to be capable of commu- 
Le ci their fertility to any quantity of their 

ind, 

‘“The-women then assume their clothing, 
and return home, being careful to deposit the 
fertilized seed‘ with their stock ; after which 
they may proceed to planting as soon as they 
please.” (To be continued.) ; 


An Attempt to analyse the Automaton Chess Player 
of M. De Kempelen. With an easy Method of 
imitating the Movements of that celebrated figure: 
Illustrated by Original Drawings, 8vo. pp. 40. 
London 1821. J. Booth. f 

TuovGeH this ingenious and, we think, clear 
exposition of a mystery, which delighted as 
much as it puzzled every spectator, has been 
published nearly two years, our attention was 
only called to it by the notice of a Brassells 
claim to the Solution which we translated 
into the Literary Gazette of January 25th. We 
now perceive that the whole is explained in 
the English publication, precisely in the same 
way as the Brussells mechanist accounts for 
the performance; and we have no doubt 
whatever, but that the latter has been obliged 
to Mr. Booth for the development of these 
means. That a concealed person moved the 
player is demonstrated, and the mode of in- 
troduction, &c. elucidated by plates: for 
thesc and other matters of interest to. the 
lovers of this admirable game, we beg to re- 
fer to this work. 











ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANATOMY: THE DISINTERMENT OF THE DEAD. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

S1r,—The daring violations committed’ on 
sepulchres have of late become so frequent 
that the subject is now a common topic of 
conversation ; and even the lectures on ana- 





tomy have been very instrumental in contri- 
buting to excite discussion. Mr. Abernethy, 
of London, with whose fanie’as a surgeon we 
are all to a certain extent acquainted, has 
published his ‘* Reasons why public Pa- 
tronage should, especially in this country, be 
given to Medical Science.” In this paper, 
Mr. Abernethy says, that “ If the superinten- 
dents of prisons, poorhouses, eleemosynary 
establishments, would but consent that the 
remains of those who die in such circum- 
stances, or are unclaimed, should be made 
the subjects of anatomical instruction, we 
should be put upon the same footing as other 
nations, and the obnoxious offence of disin- 
terring the dead would be no longer neces- 
sary or committed.” 

Such are Mr. Abernethy’s notions on this 
subject; and he tells us, that the difficulty 
which anatomists have to encounter in get- 
ting subjects for dissection “ is indeed a na- 
tional disgrace.” Tam as much a friend to 
science as any man, but I deprecate such 
language. The “ benefit of science” is the 
pass-word of every resurrection-man and 
dissector; but I trust that I shall be able to 
show that this love of science, so much talked 
about, is founded in selfishness. 

We never heard a single word from any of 
the lovers of science about their having to 
procure subjects by dishonourable and dan- 
gerous means, until, by the recklessness of 
their conduct, the subject became a matter of 
perfect notoriety. Mr. Abernethy blames the 
conductors of the periodical press, for giving 

ublicity to the atrocities of the grave-vio- 
ating ‘* lovers of science,” saying, ‘‘ For- 
merly I would not willingly have acknow- 
ledged the tact of the disinterments of bodies, 
because it tends to discust the best feelings of the 
public. The newspaper writers have so bla- 
zoned it forth as to render any attempt ‘to 
conceal it unavailing.” So you see, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that you and the other members of yonr 
ot have incurred the great responsi- 

ility of letting the public know that graves 
are violated. But Mr. Abernethy does not 
put the statement fairly. It is astonishing 
that he has lost sight of the fact, that the out- 
cry raised against violating the mansions of 
the dead has, in the majority of cases, origi- 
nated in total disregard of the feelings of the 
survivors—no more care being employed to 
conceal the offence than is barely necessary 
to secure the concealment of the delinquents. 
The position of Mr. Abernethy, that * the 
act is uninjurious if unknown,” is one to 
which resurrection-men pay very little atten- 
tion. By the by, this is a doctrine that he 
very pointedly lays down for the considera- 
tion of news-writers. 

The justification of the lifting of dead 
bodies is, no doubt, the “ benefit of science.” 
But before Mr. Abernethy calls on his coun- 

men to give up the bodies of the poor and 
friendless, he onght to have shown that there 
are no more lecturers on anatomy than what 
are necessary, and that the bodies are hus- 
banded in dacaction: In his statements he 
says, that two hundred young men arrive in 
London annually for the purpose of studying 
anatomy ; and if you allow one hundred more 
for natives of London, you have three hun- 
dred in full. The author's statement relates 
to atime of war; and of course that number 
may be presumed to be rather above than 
under the actual amount. Now, how many 
subjects does this number of Students re- 
quire? Let the Editor of the Literary Guzette 
answer the question—“* We are informed 


that, at fewest, 500 ‘are requisite for thg 
schools of London.”—In a trial before the 
High Court of Jisticiary, a few years 

Dr. Jeffrey, of our University, declared 
(I think) that two subjects served his course 
of anatomy. I have not a report of the trial 
to consult, but it was one with which the 
whole of your readers in Scotland are con. 
versant. I am inclined to think that * tw,” 
or at most “ three,” was the number in which 
the Doctor condescended. This was a solemn 
declaration by a:gentleman conversant with 
the subject on which he was examined ; and 
willany person,who bas ever heard the Doctor, 
venture even to allege that he is not a most 
enthusiastic and dauntless friend of science, 


But this is the age of lecturing. No sootier 
does the student escape trom the classes, than 
he, forsooth, must be a lecturer. Surgery and 
physiology are abstruse studies, and pro- 
ficiency in them can only be acquired by 
long and laborious attention. But it is asto- 
nishing how soon in these arts some folk be- 
come teachers of others. In any common 
handicraft, the same ceurse would never be 
tolerated; and he would be considered worse 
than a fool that would attempt to act after 
the manner of these lecturers. I would just 
ask Mr. Abernethy, if he expects that every 
fellow who chooses to commence lecturer on 
anatomy should be furnished with subjects in 
the manner he suggests? If he answers in 
the affirmative, both his head and heart are 
as worthless as any in his dissecting-room. 


But supposing that the public would com- 
ply with the proposal of Mr. Abernethy, 
which in his case is, no doubt, a most disin- 
terested suggestion, would sepulchral Hipage | 
be entirely abolished? No, it would be ai 
surd to expect it. So far from this being the 
case, the offence would scarcely be less fre- 
quent than itis at present. A few dissectors, 
who enjayed the privilege of getting bodies 
under sanction of law, might not be put to 
the expense of employing parties, and ex- 
posed to the risk of law-suits, with a long 
list of other verations, as they are at present, 
But what would ‘* hold the hands ” of those 
students who, in their anxiety to obtain ana- 
tomical.knowledge, must even have bodies 
for themselves? However much we must de- 
plore the present practice of violating graves, 
Mr. Abernethy’s plan will be found futile as 
a general corrective. 

In some cases (if my information is cor: 
rect,) so little anxious are dissettors to con- 
ceal the lifting of dead bodies, that. when one 
party succeeds in getting possession of a sub- 
ject, another has informed the peace officers; 
and in this way, no doubt, have many viola- 
tions come in a tangible shape within the pro- 
vince of the newspapers. Mr. Abernethy 
talks very cavalierly of the “ worthy gentle- 
men of the press.” ‘This is really too bad. 
He is just in the situation of the naughty 
boy, who is not angry at himself for his faults, 
but with the servant who has told his papa of 
his son’s bad conduct. 


Mr. Editor, I have perhaps spent too mach 
time in dissecting the dissector—Mr. Aber- 
nethy. It is excusable—my ‘ best feelings 
are concerned in the question ; and I shall 
conclude by suggesting to my countrymen, 
that before they enter into the views of Mr. 
Abernethy, they meet him fairly and maaly, 
and discuss with him the question on Ws 
proper merits ;-and, as a British subject, I 
say to him, diminish the number of lectures 





and husband your subjects, and the call for 
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dead bodies will be neither so loudly nor so 
andaciously made. Iam, Sir, 

Your most obediert humble Servant, 
Glasgow, February 1823. J.G.P 
*,* Several other communications on this sub- 

are under consideration.—A disgraceful and 
revolting account in yesterday’s Paper, of a cart 
being stopped with four bodies removed from 


y burial ground, will probably induce 
ys to admit of its further discussion. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF ANIMAL VITALITY. 

Accounts of animals found imbedded in 
the hearts of trees, and in solid rocks, have 
never been so well authenticated as to esta- 
blish beyond question the existence of those 
extraordinary phenomena ;* but a recent in- 
stance has come under our own cognizance, 
which affords distinct proof, not only of 
the preservation of life, but of the natural 
growth and progress of ar animal in a state 
which seems to preclude every idea but that 
of annihilation. 

The history of the specimen to which we 
allude is short and curious. Among the woods 
imported into this country for veneering and 
other ornaments of furniture, one of the dryest, 
hardest, and most beautiful, is the zebra wood. 
In December last, in adzing the edges of an 
inside plank of this tree, about two inches 
within the edge of the plank, a species of 
CeRAMBYX was Raxqnsenh. Its position was 
longitudinal with the grain of the wood ; and 
the sides of the cavity containing it were 
smooth. The wood itself was perfectly dry, 
and had been brouglit to the saw-mill, near 
Stratford, in Essex, from the London Docks, 
where it had probably lain many years: On 
the 31st of December, the specimen was car- 
ried to that able naturalist Mr. Clift, College 
of Surgeons ; it-was then ina torpid state, 
and apparently dead; but on that gentle- 
man’s bringing it near the fire, it recovered 
its vivacity, and ate some brown sugar very 
greedily. Being placed in'a warm situation, 
it lived till the 15th of January, taking very 
little nourishment except milk or water. It 
was kept upon a chimney-piece on some twigs 
of a tree, under a beli-glass ; so that perhaps 
the temperature might have been too high, 
and its powers too much excited to allow it 
to live through the winter. 

There was another specimen in the same 
log of wood, which was destroyed by the 
teeth of the saw, and led to the discovery of 
his more fortunate companion, who not only 
escaped a violent death, but has thrown a 
curious light upon Natural History. 





* Often as such stories have been repeated, we 
have uever seen any. example in any collection of 
Natural Curiosities, nor have we ever met with 
any person who had been an eye-witness of any 
of those inclosures of living animals in wood 
and.stone: and the late Sir Joseph Banks 
avetred, on & subject of this kind being men- 
tioned in‘ conversation, that during his long life, 
an‘ undoubtedly unusual opportunities of seeing 
whatever was considered curious or wonderful 
he had never secn or heard of a well attested 
case of the kind. Insects.have the means of de- 
positing their eggs in wood, either green or dry ; 
and as soon as they begin to incubate, the larva 
eats its way and forms its cell, in whieh \it. re- 
mains for a greater or less period: but, toads 
and frogs, and such like animals, which are’ said 
to have been found in trees and rocks, mus’ be 
supposed: to have had the iuclosing substance 
formed round them—and if so, Old Parr and 
Henry Jenkins must hide their diminished heads, 
and bow with reverence to them, 





The animal thus remarkably found and re- 
vived in our climate, is two inches long. The 
colour darker than a cinnamon brown; and 


.| what, considering his habitat, was the most 


wonderful, his head was armed with two 
delicate feelets, twice the length of his body. 
How these tender filaments were disposed in 
the hard wood puzzles conjecture: while 
alive it usually carried these antennz over 
its back, but occasionally brought them for- 
ward. Having ten joints in each, it had the 
power of folding them on its body. We are 
sorry that we cannot accompany this account 
as we wished with an engraving of its subject; 
but the regulations of the College of Surgeons 
forbid the grant of such favour to any pub- 
lication not altogether scientific ; and ours is, 
we hope, largely literary. 

Some of our readers may remember an 
instance somewhat resembling the present, 
and which also originated under very singular 
circumstances. A clerk in one of the courts 
at Guildhall had been often staggered, if 
not frightened, during his labours, by the 
sound of something like what superstition 
has named the Death-watch, too near his desk 
to bode any good to him. This old desk had 
been a court appendage for a number of 
years: + and our -clerk’s astonishment may 
be surmised, when one day, his attention 
being peculiarly attracted by the ticking 
noise, he first saw a minute hole perforated 
to the surface from the inner wood, and soon 
after a portion of the insect-instrnment by 
which this operation was performed, pro- 
traded. With his penknife he carefully en- 
larged the orifice, and ultimately succeeded 
in digging out an animal resembling the Ce- 
rambyx of the zebra wood, but of brilliant 
colours and smaller dimensions. This speci- 
men was presented to Sir J. Banks, and is, 
we presume, still in the collection left by him. 

The inferences which may be drawn from 
these memorable phenomena, we leave to 
the natural philosopher: in a popular point 
of view they are worth recording for their 
extreme curiosity. 

+ The office at Guildhall had been fitted up 
with desks of American oak or wainscot about 
ten years before by Mr. Dance, the City architect. 
The insect, and the appearance of the cavity 
which. contained it, are figured, if we are not 
mistaken, in one of the volumes of the Linnzan 
Transactions, but. not having that work at hand 
we cannot refer to it. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Dr. RoGert, in his fifth Lecture, concluded 
the account of the Physiology of Insects. 
While the larve of the different tribes, he 
remarked, differ widely from each other in 
their structure and mode of life, as he had 
shown in the preceding Lecture, yet when 
they attain the last stage of their growth, 
they are found tu have approximated more 
or less to a common standard or type of or- 
ganization. A greater number of general 
observations, therefore, applicable to the 
whole:class,.may be made with regard to the 
imago, than with regard to the larva. What- 
ever may have been the previous habits of the 
latter, whether it resided in the waters, bur- 
rowed underground, or was lodged in the 
interior of some vegetable or animal sub- 
stance, it no sooner emerges from the state 
of pupa, than it is ushered at once into a new 
world ; its past life appears to vanish as a 
dream ; it quits its former haunts, deserts its 
former associates, and loses all those appe- 
tites and instincts which it before possessed. 


rie 
All its organs are modelled with a view to a 
new mode of existence, and constructed with 
reference to progtession in the yet untried 
element of air. It spreads its pinions to the 
wind, which bears it onwards to new objects 
of gratification, and, gaily fluttering from 
one flower to another, refuses to claim kin- 
dred with the worm which yet crawls on the 
ground, and which it so lately resembled. 

Tlie external covering of the body is of a 
firmer and denser texture in the perfect in- 
sect than in the larva, and gives effeetnal pro- 
tection to the softer organs which are inclosed 
within it. It forms an external skeleton, pre- 
senting broad surfaces of attachment to the 
numerous muscles that move the limbs and 
the different parts of the trunk upon each 
other. It is always of a darker colour than 
in the larva, owing to the addition of a pe- 
culiar colouring-matter whichhas been termed 
the pigmentum nigrum. The body of the insect 
is divided into several parts or segments, 
which are connected together by flexible liga- 
ments ; and the divisions are sometimes so 
strongly marked, that the different portions 
are attached to each other only by slender 
filaments. This is a character which they 
posséss in common with all articulated ani- 
mals, and which belongs to the general type 
of their formation, consisting of a series of 
rings, or segments, joined endwise, in the 
direction of a common axis. 

The principal divisions of the body of 
winged insects are those of the head, thorax, 
and abdomen. The head contains the morth 
and the principal organs of the senses. The 
thorax is the general fulcrum of the organs of 
progressive motion, being that part in which 
the centre of gravity is situated, and to which 
both the legs and wings'are connected. The 
abdomen contains most of the viscera, or 
organs of the vital functions, and is com- 
posed of several annular joints, the number 
of which, and their varions modes of articula- 
tion in the different orders of insects, were 
described. The pieces which compose each 
leg are arranged under four divisions, namely, 
the hannch, the thigh, the tibia or shank, 
and the tarsus or foot, to the extremity. of 
which is generally affixed.a double hook, or 
claw. The structure of these several parts, 
and their adaptation to particular offices in 
different instances, were fully detailed; as 
well as the respective uses to which they are 
applied in various modes of progressive mo- 
tion, such as walking, running, leaping, bur- 
rowing, and swimming. An account was 
given of the particular contrivance of cushions 
on the tarsus of the larger speties of grass, 
hoppers, apparently calculated to lessen the 
jar which the body would sustain on coming 
to the ground from a considerable height. 
The smaller species, it was observed, are not 
provided with these cushions, probably be- 
cause the lightness of their bodies secures 
My sufficiently against any danger of this 

ind, 

For the purpose of enabling animals to cling 
to objects, and sustain themselves on their 
under surfaces in opposition to gravity, a still 
more refined mechanical expedient has been 
adopted. This apparatus consists of a circn- 
lar or oval disc, with flexible membranons 
edges, capable of being exactly applied to 
the surface of the body on which it is placed. 
If any force be applied so as to raise the disc 
in a direction perpendicular to the plane, 
these loose edges are brought still closer 





round the margin by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and act the part of valves, pre- 
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ody. The pressure of 
re thus acts solely on the ex- 
. and is directly opposed to the 
; t two surfaces. In larger 
» where the size of the organ allows 
of a more peonete Stamipation of its strac- 
ture, muscular fibres may be discovered, at- 
tached to the membranes, and the actions of 
* which pt te the operation of the instru- 
ment by rendering the application of the 
surfaces more perfect, and by securing more 
effectually the exclusion of air. The me- 
chanism of these suckers may be distinctly 
seen in the musca vomituria, or blue-bottle fly, 
hy observing with a magnifying lens its move- 
ments in the inside of a glass tumbler. The 
common house-fly has two suckers at the 
extremity of each of the fect; the tabanus, or 
horse-fly, has three. In the yellow saw-fly 
the snekers are four in number, one being 
pieces upon the under surface of each of the 
‘our fifst joints of the tarsus. In some in- 
sects, which, like the gnat, walk much upon 
the surface of water, the feet are terminated 
hy a bony of fine hairs, the points of which 
re he water and prevent the animal from 
sinking or being wetted. Some species of 
podura are enabled, by means of their broad 
and flattened tails, to leap from the surface 
of water with as much éase as if it were a 
solid resisting plane. The lepisma has eight 
pair of springs, one on the lower part ofeach 
abdominal segment, by the sadden unbending 
of which it leaps to prodigious distances. In 
the elater, or elastic beetle, the legs are so 
short, that the insect is unable to turn itself 
when laid upon its back: this deficiency is 
rentedied by the peculiar contrivance of an 
elastic spine at the back of the thorax, which 
lock’ into an adjoining cavity, and recoils 
with great force when disengaged, throwing 
bs | the body to a considerable height, and 
allowing it to fall npon its legs. Dr. Roger 
noticed it as a remarkable instance of a me- 
chanical expedient expressly devised to meet 
a particular exigency, since we find no ex- 
ample of a similar structure in any other 
animal. 

The means by which insects fly, were next 
considered, ‘The faculty of transporting the 
body through so rare a medium as the atmos- 
phere results only from the highest refine- 
ment of mechanism, and is never bestowed 
but on the more perfectly constructed ani- 
mals belonging to each respective model of 
conformation. In order that the body may 
be propelled, or even sustaiued jn the air, a 
powerful impulse must be given to the wings, 
and this impulse must be repeated in very 
quick succession. Hence the muscles which 
move these organs are exceedingly vigorous 
and rapid in their contractions; and the 
wings themselves are broad expansions of a 
fine and delicate membrane. The number, 
form, and structure of the wings have fur- 
nished very natural characters for the dis- 
tinction of insects into orders: these dif: 
ferences were pointes ont by Dr. RoGet, and 
illustrated by drawings on a large scale. The 
order of ype sigs which comprises the in- 
numeyable tribes of butterflies and moths 
have two pair of wings, of large size, covered 
with a mulitage of minute scales, which, 
Poand examined with the microscope, are 
found to be nged in the most regular and 
beautiful . the neuroptera and hy- 
pp yt all the wings are membranous and 
hee it; the nervures, or veins, in the 
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other nearly at right angles, like the meshes 
of net-work ; and in the latter, being fewer, 
being joined at oblique angles, and resembling 
more in their arrangement the distribution 
of blood-vessels. In the order of coleoptera, 
which includes the whole of the heetle tribes, 
the lower pair of wings, which are light, and 
trausparent membranes, .are protected by 
horny cases, called elytra, under which they 
lie folded up when not in use. These elytra 
are improperly denominated wings, since they 
are never employed as instruments of flight. 
In the orthoptera the coverings of the wings, 
instead of being of a horny texture, are soft 
and flexible; and the wings themselves, being 
broader than the elytra, are folded longitu- 
dinally like a fan, when the insect is not flying, 
{n the new order established by Mr. Kirby, 
under the title of strepsiptera, but to which 
Latreille has given the name of rhipiplera, 
the elytra are long and narrow, and are fixed 
at the base of the anterior legs, so that they 
do not appear capable of affording protection 
to the wings. The wings are very ample, 
forming, when expanded, the quadrant of a 
circle, with radiating nervares, and fulds as 
in the orthoptera. In the hemiptera the elytra 
are in one part coriaceous, and inthe other 
part membranous; and the true wings are 
folded transversely so as to cross one another, 
The order of diptera comprises insects which 
have only a single pair of wings, the haltcres, 
or poisers, appearing to supply the place of 
the other pair, Dr. Rocetr mentioned the 
different conjectures which had been made 
with regard to the use of these organs. 

The nutritive functions of perfect insects 
were next inquired into. The. structure of 
the receiving organs is adapted to the nature 
of the food, which is often entirely different 
from that of the larva of the same species. In 
those insects that live on fluids, an apparatus 
for suction is provided; where the food is 
solid, we meet with complex instruments for 
cutting and grinding. The structure of the 
stomach and intestinal canal is varied pro- 
digtously, according to the kind of aliment on 
which their digestive powers are to be ex- 
erted. Some insects have a succession of 
several cavities corresponding in their office 
to the stomach; some have muscular giz- 
zards for breaking down mechanically the 
harder textures of the food ; others perform 
aruminating process. Honey is the product 
ofa first digestion performed in one of the 
stomachs of the bee ; and is returned in this 
state into the mouth, to be deposited in the 
combs as a provision for future consumption ; 
the effective digestion being accomplished in 
the second stomach of the insect. 

Dr. Rocer proceeded to describe the sys- 
tem of vessels appropriated to respiration, 
and stated various particulars respecting the 
physiology of this function: he described the 
curious process by which bees effect the ven- 
tilation of their hive. He concluded with 
remarks on the sensitive faculties of insects, 
and on the stracture and probable functions 
of the antenna, which are supposed by many 
entomologists to he organs of hearing, and of 
smell, as well as of a refined species of touch. 
The structure of the composite eyes, and 
their uses as instruments of distant vision, 
were also briefly noticed. 





AEROLITE, 
An official report has been made to the 
prefect of the Vosges (and duly certified by 


the authorities near the spot) on the Adrolite 


which fell in the commune of La Baffe, og, 
the 13th of September last. s 

It describes the storm, which commenced 
at 4 o'clock A, m., and the dryness and highly 
electric state of the air; but as it goes more. 
into minuti# than seems necessary to follow, 
we copy only those passages which are most 
obseryable, 

“The clouds were at a great elevation, 
their appearance threatening, their direction 
variable ; they were not united in great 
masses, but grouped here and there in the 
most picturesque manner: they filled up all 
the south and west, the east alone remained 
but its bright azure was soon obscared, aaa 
the aspect of the heavens at sun-rise was pe. 
culiarly ominous. The flashes of lightning 
were uncommonly frequent and vivid : several 
presented the most brilliant coruscations, s9, 
as to be generally remarked as somethin 
extraordinary, A great number of them had 
a direction towards the earth in broken lines, 
more or less oblique. The noise of the 
thunder was singular : at a distance, the de- 
tonations were abrupt, of short duration, and 
repeated in quick succession, and resembled 
the distant sound of cannon. When heard 
closer, the loudest claps were confined to a 
hissing like that of sky-rockets, interrupted 
by burstings and cracking, and terminated 
by asuccession of explosions, like an ill-exe- 
cuted platoon firing. 

About 7 o’clock there was suddenly heard 
in the air a noise like that of a new or ill- 
greased carriage, proceeding rapidly over a 
rough and stony road, Its direction was from 
south-west to north-east, like that of the 
storm, in a plane inclined to the horizon: its 
duration was seven minutes at the least ; its 
force increased as the meteor approached, 
and at length became terrific. It was heard 
not only by the inhabitants of Baffe, but in 
the neighbouring communes; and it was very 
distinct from the noise of the thunder, which 
rolled at the same time in different parts of 
the heavens. ~ 

*¢ Nicolas Etienne, a farmer, of La Baffe, 
with an empty carriage drawa by oxen, was 
within a quarter of a league of the village, 
and hearing, notwithstanding the noise of his 
carriage, those strange soqnds approach him, 
he stopped. His statements, that he then 
heard a cracking like that of breaking a great 
number of bottles, mingled with the principal 
sound, which he compares with that of a 
howitzer, then a low explosion, at the mo- 
ment that the meteor. struck the ground, 
He also affirms that he saw the meteor burst 
at the instant of the shock, and several frag- 
ments fly in the direction exactly opposite 
that of the storm; but the aérolite itself, 
while still in the air, escaped his sight,— 
doubtless in consequence of its rapid motion: 
He says further, that the explosion was not 
accompanied, or immediately preceded, by 
flashes of lightning or any other luminous 
appearance, 

‘ Etienne having recovered from his alarm, 
alighted from his wagon, and went to. the 
spot where the explosion took place, which 
was on the road itself, not above a dozen 
paces ahead of his team. He found a round 
hole ‘on the pavement; the sides of it were 
tinged with smoke ; at the bottom were the 
fragments of a mass of stone, blackened 08 
the upper surface, gray within, grainy, friable, 
sprinkled with s ing points, and ferro- 
ginous threads, in a metallic state, depr 
on the interior surface, and irregularly ¥ 
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jedged from utting together the pieces that 
remained, for a great uumiber had bounded 
jnto the adjacent fields. He thinks the whole 
of this acrolite might be equal in size to a 
six pound cannon-ball : he did not venture to 
toach it, for fear of burning himself; but 
having wetted it, he found the heat very sup- 
portable. i ' 

“The moment of the apparition of this 

enomenon was when the front of the storm 
reached the zenith, which was all illumined 
with electrical fires. The thunder had rolled 
before, and it roared with the greatest vio- 
jence, though often in aa unusual manner ; 
the rain, which began to fall, increased. 
ftienne picked up these thunder-stones (so 
he called them) got into his wagon, and 
hastened home. 

“Twénty farmers, who were at work in the 
neighbourhood, witnessed all that is above 
related. They afterwards examined the aéro- 
lite, and as most of them took specimens, 
Etienne himself had only one left, which he 
surrendered ‘to the prefect. 

“ Search is making for the fragments re- 

rted to have splintered off from the main 
Body, and also in a meadow near the village, 
where something else is said likewise to have 
fallen.” 





NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

THe following paragraph is translated from 
the Parisian Journal des Debats of the 13th inst. 
It generally corroborates the statement we 
made, and gives additional force to the justi- 
fication of our editorial conduct, which a 
rather rudely-expressed contradiction ex- 
torted from. us : 

“ Letters from Admiral Krusenstern, which 
“ have been received at Paris, state that some 
“ Russian fishermen saw last autumn, on the 
* coast of Siberia, two vessels, which from the 
“ description that they give of them, appear to 
be the vessels commanded by Captain Parry. 
* This news has revived the hopes oF seeing the 
‘intrepid English Navigator return safe from 
“ his perilous enterprise.” —- 





St. Petersburg, Feb. 28, 1823. 
Lieut. Litke, of the Imperial navy, who was 
charged during the two last summers with the 
execution of a more accurate astronomical 
and nautical survey, of the island of Nova 


Zembla, has completed the survey of the |- 


north-west coast, atter having suffered very 
great hardships from the rigour af that in- 
hospitable climate. 





LITERATURE. 

THE LATE KING’S LIBRARY. 
Tag subject of His Majesty’s most gracious 
gilt to his rome ef the noble Library col- 
lected by his late venerated father (the letter 
announcing which was oneginety iven in the 
Literary Gazette,) has been this week canvassed 
in both Houses of Parliament. From the 
discussion, it appears that our statements 
respecting its probable destination were 
strietly correct. In the Commons the matter 
has been referred to a Committee to report 
upon the best mode of disposing of the Li- 
, and ‘it seems to have been allowed on 
thands, that to place it in the charge of 
Trustees of the British Museum, to keep 
it for ever whole and separate, and to erect 
§ building for its reception, are the most 
oe means of effecting the 
munificent and patriotic intention. 
this Spring, the erection may be 
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finished in two years ; and the plan which we 
mentioned, of building behind Montague 
House, will in all probability be adopted. 
We trust a liberal grant will be made for 
this purpose ; so that our national treasures 
in literature and science need no longer be 
huddled up as they now of necessity are. 

Sir Charles Long stated, that His Majesty 
had also given a splended Collection of 
Medals with the Library ; and for the recep- 
tion of these too we hope the most ostensible 
and convenient arrangements will be made. 
This country is very deficient in numismato- 
logy, and no great public establishment dis- 
plays these lights of History. 

Would it be too much to anticipate for 
noble apartments erected for these two ob- 
jects, the presentation trom various sources, 
hereafter, of many masterpieces of sculpture 
and painting to complete their illustrious 
furniture ? 





LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday in last week the annual 
election of the Officersof this mostmeritorions 
and useful Charity took place, when, in addi- 
tion to the high and distinguished names 
already upon the list of its supporters, several 
eminent literary characters were added to 
the Council and Committees. Some con- 
siderable subscriptions were also received at 
this General Meeting, though not a period at 
which such contributions are commonly ex- 
pected. They will however swell the amount 
of the Anniversary, which is appointed for 
the 14th of May ; and which, it is anticipated, 
(from many auspicious circumstances) will 
be as brilliant as that of last year, when so 
many of the most celebrated men, not only 
of England but of foreign countries, graced 
the festival with their presence, and illus- 
trated it by their eloquence. 





OxrorD, March 15.—On Thursday last the 
following Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Rev..T. Whitehead Cockell, 
Wadham College ; Rev. T. Penruddocke Michells, 
Merton College ; C. Holford Bosanquet, and Kev. 
H. Street, Balliol College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—A. Rowlandson, Brasennose. 





FINE ARTS. 
MUSIC.—LONDON INSTITUTION. 

As far as variety is a source of delight, the 
Third Lecture en National and Scientific 
Music, delivered by Dr. Crorcn at this Insti- 
tution on Tuesday, possessed peculiar attrac- 
tion. The object of the Professor was not so 
much to instruct by general or abstract state- 
ment, as to exemplify the Science by select 
Recitations, displaying its force and influ- 
ence on the mind. Diversified as the taste 
of far-removed nations may naturally be 
found, yet harmony being the professed point 
sought for, is known to exist, though in very 
differently modified tones and strains. Nor 
is it a little remarkable, that amongst people 
between whom scarcely any connexion what- 
ever has been maintained, and certainly none 
at all for this purpose, a uniformity in the 
greed principles of Melody may be traced. 

e present Lecture afforded us abundant 
opportunity of forming our judgment on this 
subject, and of anthorising the observations 
we bave made upon it. Dr. Croton pro- 
fessed to bring under-consideration Musical 
Science as. it was anciently, and at present 
is practised amongst twenty-three different 





Swiss,German, Spanish, Portuguese, Moorish, 
Hungarian, Polish, Scandinavian, Norwegian, 
Danish, Russian, Sclavonian,Tuarkish, Arabian, 
Persian, East Indian,Chinese, Javanese, Ota- 
heitean, and North American. 
Under the head of English Music several 
fine specimens were performed, particularly 
that called The Carman’s Whistle, a. melody of 
the 16th century, found in a collection made 
under the auspices of Qneen irl The 
variations contained in it are rather difficult, 
but it is one of the best productions of that 
age; The Dance Tune, which is fownd in a 
work by John Stafford Smith ; The Light of 
Love, a melody simple in its construction, but 
skilfully varied ; The Béggar Boy, a most elc- © 
gone air, and remarkable for its peculiar cay 
ences ; The Shepherd’s. Daughter, a pleasing 
and easy melody. In these and other per; 
formances, the light and airy, the slow and 
solemn, the grand and powerful, the pathetic 
and touching styles, were njade familiar to _ 
our minds ; and perhaps from national pre- 
possession and general early association of 
feeling, induced the opinion of great excel- 
lence and merit. 

The next selection in the course was from 
the French musical composers. In this a dis- 
tinguished place was given to The Song of 
Roland, which is said to have been used at the 
battle of Hastings by the whole army: ‘Phe 
modulation is very unusual. The Roman d’Alexv- 
andre, composed in the former part of the 
15th century. A Song by the Queen of Navarre, 
which has much of the present style of French 
music, It is pervaded, by a sort of martial 
uniformity. La Bonnet possessed considerable 
interest. Though vy and cheerfnl, the 
general strain of French harmony does not 
embody that fulness and grandeur which is 
so sensibly perceived in the music of some 
other nations. 

The Italian airs were sweet and simple. 

The Swiss possess a war-song, which hag 
produced amongst their soldiery, in formet 
times, such enthusiastic emotions, as to be 
prohibited upon pain of death, lest, under 
any unfavourable circumstances, the abuse 
to which it was liable might be injnrious to 
the state. 

The German tunes are of ambiguons measure, 

The Spanish Fandango contains almost ipnu- 
merable variations, accommodated to the 
changes of the dance. The Boleras is an air 
adapted to the guitar, 

re Portuguese Sarabgnd is a fine air. 

Of Polish music a lengthened specimen, 
which was particularly excellent, was given. 
It was at once lively, full, and melodious. 

The Scandinavian music, fonnded on the 
poetry of Odin, appeared rather monotonous, 
as it included but four notes, the variations 
of which necessarily confined it in a very 
natfow compass. 

‘The Norwegian music is peculiarly calculated 
for the harp. Two agreeable airs were given, 
One used a the peasants when they leave 
their houses and cabins to pasture their cat- 
tle ; and the otlier, when they return to their 
winter quarters. 

The Russian music is diversified in its style, 
but greatly assimilated to the Norwegian. 

A Turkish March was performed, which was 
originally transmitted to us by the Marquis 
of Lothian. It was fine and striking. 

The East Indian music partakes something 
of the natural feebleness of the natives, 
eae in some instances soothing and agree- 
able. 
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each other in their musical strains, 


One be- 


finished for the Duke of Devonshire, he has 


‘longing to the former people, preserved by |just received a commission from his Grace 


Du Halde, was recited. 


e boatmen have 
one in common use as they row on the water, 
congenial to their peculiar temper and habits. 


for an Endymion. He is also commissioned 
to execute a Cupid for Sir W.W. Wynne, and 
has an order from Mr. Watson Taylor for a 


Of Otaheitean music three specimens exist [Nymph attiring. But his most beautiful work 


in the Museum at Oxford. 


The North American airs were peculiarly 
pleasing. One sung by the young Canadians 
upon coming of age, expressive of gratitude 
to their parents for their care and affection, 


was 
Th 
exhibition of National Music. 


ven with good effect. 


In the subse 


quent ones we may expect to be gratified by 


scientific disquisition. 


Whatever motives might induce Plato to 
banish Music from his republic, we believe 
now a very different vicw of the subject 
has obtained ; and that as it expands, ele- 
vates, and enlivens the mind, it ought to 


receive universal patronage. In our youtl 


it animates, in maturer years it soothes aud 
consoles ; and even in age, except the finer 
feelings of nature are deadened or extin- 
guished, it yields complacency and satisfac- 
tion. And though last, yet not least is the| p 
consideration, (says the enthusiast) it only 
ante-dates the perpetual harmony of the 


Celestial Spheres. 


Lecture terminated the discussion and 


has been commissioned by Sir George Beau- 
mont—Psyche borne by the Zephyrs. I have 
no recollection of any work in sculpture so 
beautiful as this group, which I had the plea- 
sure of seeing last winter at Rome. 

Mr. Eastlake, in addition to numereus 
commissions for such delightful pictures as 
| he has sent this year to the British Gallery, 
Devonshire to paint an Historical Picture. 
Mr. Davis is painting a large portrait pic- 
ture of the Talbot family, presented to Pope 
Pius vir.* 

That English Artists at Rome should receive 
commissions from their countrymen, is, 1 be- 
lieve, an event of rare, until recent occur- 
rence ; and so strong a predilection for what 
was foreign once prevailed, that the visitors 
at Rome, even seven years since, would have 
thought their taste and judgment impeached 


a 


y a commission to an English Painter or 
Sculptor. The resident English Artists at 
Rome need not fear competition with the 
Aitists of other nations there, if their talents 





ENGLISH ACADEMY AT ROME. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—Permit me to add some observations 
to those which you obliged me by inserting 
on the 8th inst. upon the establishment of an 
English Academy of Art at Rome. I have 
since learnt that amongst the subscribers 
Sir W. W. Wynne has made a hartidsome 
donation ; and the Council of the Royal 
Academy voted 50/. last Saturday towards 
that desirable object. The public sanction 
and assistance of se respectable a body prove 
the importance they attach to it, and become 
the guarantee for the propriety of whatever 
encouragement it. may receive. This sum 
will probably be an annual gift, and succes- 
sive Councils vote it as part of their annual 
expenditure. By the Jaws of the Royal Aca- 
demy, the same Council cannot vote more 


were fairly called into action. Yet even now 
many rich English visitors give commissions 
to Cornelius for his wretched Portraits, at 
500/., and even more when he calls his highly- 
finished brass and bronze effigies “‘ a Sappho,” 
or ‘6a Minerva.” They are works of which 
a tenth-rate English portrait-painter would 
feel ashamed. In-such snbjects as Mr. East- 
lake has painted for the British Institution 
this year, [ defy them to produce any picture 
approaching to the merits of his Banditti 
Scenes; and the feeling Mr. Davis has dis- 
played in his Maniac cannot be obeyed by an 
Italian pencil. 

In Sculpture, though we have Mr. West- 





* From several letters befure us from Rome, 
Venice, and Naples, the statement of our Corre- 
spondent is fully corroborated, and we learn with 
pleasure that our countrymen in Italy are em- 

loyed to the extent of their time and powers. 


) 
than 50/. towards the same object; so that Mir Brockedon has only exchanged this distinc- 


they have now done all that, as a Council, it 
The funds of the 
Royal Academy have no other source than 
the receipts of their own exhibitions, and they 
meet every expense of their establishment 
with those funds; ont of which they last year 
gave no less a sum than 7001. to superannuated 
aud distressed Artists. The assistance, there- 
fore, which they have afforded to the Roman 


is in their power to do. 


Academy is to the extent of their means; and 
they deserve great credit for the liberal way 


in which'they have thus bestowed their encou- 


ragement and expressed their approbation. 
e Committee formed in Rume for the 
establishment of the Academy, is composed 
of Messrs. Eastlake, Gibson, Kirkup, Lane, 
Westmacott, Severn, and Evans. To these 
gentlemen may be intrusted, with a high de- 
gree of confidence, the arrangement and right 
appropriation of the funds committed to their 
peey sie and we may hope shortly to 
see established in Imperial Rome an Academy 
for the promotion of British Art. 
It is with great pleasure that I can mention 
a few of the works and commissions upon 
which some of the English Students at Rome 
are at present engaged. Besides the Mars 
and Cupid which Mr, Gibson has nearly 


tion for native patronage since his return to 
London and the exhibition of his grand picture 
in the British Gallery. Mr. Davis is also deserv- 
edly distinguished. Evans has been copying 
Raffaelles in the Vatican for England. Etty, 
another of-our artists, has been studying. at Ve- 
nice, where there is.a noble Academy, less visited 
perhaps than it ought to be, as a School of Colour 
and ail the executive part of the art, by foreign 
painters. ‘* Itis (says éne of our letters) a most 
complete establishment, containing within its 
walls a School of Drawing for beginners, in which 
they are instructed in the elements of the figure ; 
after that they enter the Antique School, which, 
by the way, is a model of its kind. In two fine 


has been commissioned by his Grace of 


macott, jun. and other Artists of great meg 
Gibson is alone a host. Perhapsitis se; 
fair towards the memory of the gifted anq 
excellent Canova, who was not remarkable 
for precocity, to compare his third or fourth 
works with the same numbers of Gibson's; 
but our conntryman’s invention of Psyche 
borne by the Zephyrs” is not surpassed by 
any work of Canova’s extant. It is with 
feelings of gratitude, as an Englishman, that 
I acknowledge how much of the encourage. 
ment English Artists in Italy are at present 
receiving from their countrymen, we owe to 
Canova’s liberality. The Duke of Devonshire 
wished him to execute a statue or group for 
him: Canova nobly replied, that it was notin 
his power, from his multiplicity of commis. 
sions, to make an immediate engagement; 
but that his Grace had a countryman in 
Gibson, who had talent, which, if fostered, 
would become an honour to his country, and 
recommended him to the Duke’s patronage, 
He even accompanied him to Gibson’s studio 
to see his model of Mars and Cupid, whieh 
his Grace immediately commissioned Gibson 
to execute in marble. 

It may not be out of place here to state 
a fact which seriously affects our Sculptorsin 
England. Extensive patronage is still given 
to Italian Sculptors by English visitors, 
Groups and figures by Thorwaidsen, Finelli, 
Taddoliori, &c. at Rome, and some dozens a 
year of cheaply-executed Noddles (they de- 
serve no better name,) are done by Bertolini 
at Florence. These works, when finished, can 
be imported into England on paying a duty 
of two shillings and sixpence per cent.; 
whilst Flaxman, Chantry, or Westmacott, are 
obliged to pay six shillings per square foot 
duty upon the unwrought block imported 
from Corrara, which makes an enormons ad- 
dition to the cost of a statue, and prevents 
their competing in price, though they may 
far surpass in excellence the works of foreign 
Artists. This is a subject of great importance 
to the Arts in England ; and as the Lords of 
the Treasuryseem disposed to remove many 
difficulties, by facilitating the introduction of 
the means of Art to Artists duty free, it is 
worth their liberal attention to consider how 
far they may be equalized, by removing this 
severe impost trom statuary marble imported 
for the use of Sculptors, under the responsi- 
bility of the Royal Academy, or a heavier 
duty laid upon the finished works of foreign 
Sculptors. . Lan, Sir, &c. 


ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH ACADEMY. 
{From a copy of the Circular, printed at Rome, with 
which we have been tavoured.—Ed. } 

“¢ In the winter of 1621 the English Artists who 
resided in Rome * established an Evening Academy 
for the purpose of studying trom the living model, 
defraying the expeuse by occasional subscriptions 
among themselves. The utility of such studies, 
unimpeded by the inconvenience of attending 
crowded Schools, and being indebted to the li- 





saloons, lighted by a central dome in each, the 
figures are ranged in two grand circles, larger than 


beautiful arrangement, each figure receives an 


other statues line the walls, and make it a most 


Bordone, and Bonifaccio ; and they are building | 
another large wing, as they have various other | 
pictures (to hang) of.the old Masters. «I blush 
to think that the School of so great a nation as 
our own should be crammed in such a corner, 
when I see how things are done here.” 








the circles of the domes ; so, by this simple and | 


berality of foreign Institutions, was soon felt and 
valued; and the interest with which the Artists 
regarded their infant Institution was speedily 


: , communicated to the rest of their countrymen. 
equal and good light andshade : basso-relievos and | In the following year, Mr. Hamilton, the English 


Minister at Naples, justly appreciating the bene- 


complete study. Besides this are schools of en-| fits likely to result from this association, made an 
graving, of perspective, of painting, of ornaments | offer to the Artists of 100/. to be employed in 
and architecture, and a grand salle ot pictures— | furthering their object, and promoting if possible 
fine works of Titian, ‘Tintoret and Paolo Paris | the establishment: of a National Academy. ‘The 





* “©'Phe French have a delightful national 


establishment there on a hill overlooking Rome, 
with gardens (academic groves) to walk ‘in the 
cool shade of laurel trees, and separate stuilios, 
jaud all that a painter wants here below.” 
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——— 
pecuniary means of the gentlemen to whom this 
offer was made being quite equal to the then 
limited nature of their plan, they determined, in 
ing it, to reserve the amount of Mr. Hamil- 

tou’s liberal present, as a foundation for a fund 
which might atterwards be employed to accom- 

ssh the more extensive ‘object proposed. Re- 
flecting, at the same time, that they were not 
fixed residents in Rome, and aware of the respon- 
sibility of the undertaking, they communicated 
been fr taken place to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the President of the Royal Se: soliciting 
through him the advice of that body, and ex- 

ing their ambition to place the future Roman 

‘Academy under the protection of the parent In- 
stitution. Inthe meantime his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire and Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
each uted the.Artists with 100/. ‘The appli- 
cation to the Royal Academy has not been disre- 
gatded ; and in addition to the warmest interest 
expressed by individuals of that body, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has himself sent a liberaldonation. As 
it becomes highly probable, after these patriotic 
examples, that a British Academy for the Fine 
Arts will be eventually established in the Capital 
of Italy, it becomes necessary for the committee 
of Artistsappointed to receive subscriptions there, 
to inform the public, ; > 

}. That the object proposed is the establish- 
ment of a permanent National Academy. 

2. That the English Artists now in Rome, na- 
turally interested in such an object, offer their 
services in receiving and accounting for subscrip- 


tions. 

4. That the ultimate application of the money 
will, itis hoped, be directed by the Royal Aca- 
demy of London. 

Rome, Feb. 12, 1823. 


Imprimatur. Si videbitur R. P. Mag. Sacr- P. 
Ap. Mag. Joseph della Porta Vicesg. 

Nihil obstat, si videbitur Rmo P. Magistro Sacri 
Palatii Apostolici, quin imprimi possit— Ita Cen- 
se0—In Canonica 8S. Marie Pacis de Urbe 16 
Kalendas Martias 1623. 

Fr. Franciscus Josephus 0’ Finan O. P. 
imprimatur, Fr. “Thomas Dominicus Piazza 
0. P. Magister, et Rmi S. P, A. M. Soc.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETICAL CATALOGUE OF PICTURES. 
[To be continued occasionally. } 
DIFFERENT THOUGHTS ; 
Suggested by a Picture by G. S. Newton, No. 16, 
in the British Gallery, and representing a Girl 
looking at her Lover’s Miniature. 
Which is the truest reading of thy leok ? 
Just one look before I sleep, . 
Just one parting glance, to keep 
On my heart and on my brain 
Every line and feature plain, 
In sweet hopes that they may be — 
Present in those dreams to me, 
Which the gentle night-hour brings 
Ever on her starry wings. 
I have heard the deep tolled chime 
Of the. moonlight vesper time— 
Scarcely seems one hour-glass run, 
Since beneath the setting sun 
Hill and vale were red, and I 
And Oxave looked upon the sky, 
And said, or-ere the grapes, which now 
Shone green gems in the sunset glow, 
Might darken, that we two should be 
Linked in. gentlest unity ; 
And the soft twilight came on 
Ere our pleasant words were done ; 
Stars were glancing overhead 
When our last ¢ Good night !’ was said: 
Since, I’ve sat and watched this brow 
(Not so beautiful as thou, 
Yet thy shadow) in the light 
Of the fair moon, Now, Good-night! 











By the dawn-blush I must wake, 
OLAVE, if but for thy sake : 

We have flowers to plant and cull,— 
Our home must be beautiful ; 
Waking, I must dream no more, 
Night has lovelier dreams in store. 
Picture dear, farewell to thee, 

Be thine image left with me! 


Yes, every lineament of thine 


Full well the painter’s skill hath given ; 


That forehead the proud spirit’s shrine, 


The lightning of that eye’s dark heaven. 
Yes, here at least thou art the same 

As once thou wert in years departed, 
When truth and love shone o’er thy name, 

Or ere I knew thee cold, false hearted ! 
How many a dark and bitter thought 

These pictured features now awaken ! 


There is no balm by memory brought, 


To hopes betrayed, to hearts forsaken. 


Those whose life's Summer-path has been 


A fairy round of light and pleasure, 
May well recall each vanished scene— 

To them remembrance is a treasure ; 
But those whose year has only known 

The clouds, the coldness of December, 
Why should they pause on moments gone ? 

"Tis searing wounds when they remember. 
Drear was the hour of youth to me, 

My hopes were stars that fell when lightest ; 
But one sweet dréam still clung to Thee, 

My first, my best, my last, my brightest ! 
Would I could live that time again, 

When life was but a void without thee ! 
To me ’twere worth an age of pain 

To feel once more I did not doubt thee. 
But, like this picture-frame, thy heart 

Is but a gilded toy, concealing 
A darker and a meaner part, 

Bright coloured, but cold and unfeeling ! 
Farewell to love for ever past, 

Farewell to the dear hopés that leave me ! 
I'd almost, could that bid them last, 

Wish that thou couldst again deceive me! 


I must turn from this idol: I am kneeling 
With. vows and homage only m:de for heaven ; 


I must turn from this idol. I have been 

Like to a child who plays with poisoned arrows, 
And then is wounded by them, . I have yielded, 
Foolishly, fondly yielded, to the love 

Which is a curse and sickness to me now. 


I am as one who sleeps beneath the power [throbs 
Of some wild dream; hopes, fears, and burning 


Of strange delight, dizzy anxieties, 

And looks and words dwelt upon overmuch, 
Fill up my feverish circle of existence. 

My spirit wanders wildly : .all in vain! 

I would bring order to my troubled thoughts ; 
Like autumn leaves scattered by driving gales, 
They wander round. 
As a young bird's beneath its parent wing; [calm 
That quiet is no-more! for Love hath breathed 
Upon my heart, and with him came a train 

Of visionary things :—impatient hope, 

Sickening of its own vanity ; and more 

Than all, concealment preys upon me ; life 

But animate with emotion, which must yet 

Be hidden fire. Oh, I must, I must 

Turn from this idol! Our love is forbidden— 
You are above me, and in loving you 

Oh God! I dare not think to what that leads : 

I dare not think on all I have been told 

Of all man’s cruelty to woman—how 

He will soothe, flattér, ‘vow, till he has won, 


‘And then repay her confidence with ruin, 


Once my heart's sleep was 


-| Leaving her trusting heart a desolate place, 


Herself an outcast with an unwept grave, 

Perhaps unhallowed too—her last lone refuge. 
I’ve more than loved,—oh I have worshipped you ; 
I have thought, spoken, dreamt of you alone, 

And deep has been my misery ! my cheek 

Has burnt even to pain when you were named ; 

I have sat hours thinking o’er your last words, 
Have sought my couch for solitude, not sleep, 
And wept, I only know how bitterly. 

I have no joy in pleasure: all I took 

A pride in, once, has lost its interest now ; 

The days I see you not, to me are blanks, 

And yet I shrink from meeting you! I have 
Insulted heaven with prayers (prayers not to love 


ou,) 

And len have trembled lest they should be heard. 
I must forget all this: the veins that throb 

In agony will surely learn from time 

A calm and quiet pulse ; yet I will own, 

Though woman's weakness is in the confession, 

I never could have nerved my soul to this, 

But that I know you wavering and weak, 
Passionate, but unsteady ; born to win 

Hearts, but not keep them. Tell me not you love 
Intensely, wholly, well, as I have done. 

But oh, farewell, farewell! I give thy portrait 
To the red flames,—it is a sacrifice 


On which I swear forgetfulness ! L.E.L. 





THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE, 

There is a tear from Beauty's eye 

That makes us feel supremely blest ; 
Offspring of love and sympathy, 

It melts the cold and flinty breast. 
There is a tear soft Pity gives, 

Like dew-drop on the withering leaf; 
Our heart the pearly gift receives,— 

It sheds a balm upon our grief. 
But there’s a tear that’s far more bright, 

Though flowing from a bosom rude, 
Yielding ineffable delight,— 

The sparkling tear of Gratitude! 





APVICE TO A RHYMESTER. 

Friend. Before your verses meet the town, 
You must not spare, but cut "em down: 
The matter too you must condense, 
And with the line conclude the sense ; 
If otherwise you make it close, 
Your rhymes will wander into prose. 

Poet. Why? Butler did not think it fit— 

Friend. Nor need, when fraught with Butler’s 
You kindle now and then a spark, [wit : 
But soon again we're in the dark: 
But study Prior or Fontaine, — 
Yet stay! 1 see I give you pain. 

Poet, Why really, ’tis a bitter cup, 
This cutting down, for cutting up. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THeatre.—The ballet has been 
robbed of one of its brightest ornaments, by 
the elopement of the sylph-like Mercandotti 
with a gentleman of the name of Ball Hughes. 
The newspapers are full of facetie on this 
subject. They compare the lady to Atalanta, 
lost by stooping tor the ** Golden Rall:’* 
they joke at a Dancer being so partialtoaBall; 
and sport a dozen other jokes. We are gprry 
that so flagrant a copy of Parisian manners 
should have taken place. In Alfred, Ronzi 
Vestris has succeeded her whom our last 
critique called so prophetically ‘‘ the impas- 


* Like Atalanta, the fair Dancer fell 











Because she loved the Golden Ball too well. 
Morning Post; 
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sioned Mercandotti ;” and De Varrennes has 
succeeded the former. Both reap great 
applones by their exertions, 
J x Lanz,—The Siege of Belgrade on 
reas made a slight A here. Bra- 
ham was the attraction as the Seraskier, and 
Miss Stephens the Lilla. The only other 
novelties result from the system of manage- 
merit introduced this season, and may be 
gatlered from the bills—videlicet, Mr. Kean 
has gone to the provinces, having finished 
the 2d part of his Ist engagement—Mr. Lis- 
ton also departs, having finished the Ist part 
of his 24 engagement—Mr. Young is about 
return, to commence the 3d and last part 
his engagement—and so forth, till the 
ay-goers of London can hardly tell what 
rt of a Company there is, or whether there 
is a Company or not. At any fate, if it is 
what it should be at one of the great tlieatres, 
it seems. fo ‘is that Operas alternately with 
Or&torios is bad contrivance. 

Covent Garpven.—Our review of Miss 
Mitford's Julian has so trenched upon our 
dramatic etitique, that we have in this place 
fittle te observe upon the new Tragedy. 
On the first night it was, altogether, admira- 
bly “performed: not one slip or hesitation 
endangered tlie anthor’s success ; and in the 
end, except a few Jolin Bull justiciaries who 
Wanted ocular demonstration of D’Alba’s 
being put to death, we did not hear a dis- 
sentient voice. 
pathos we have elsewhere spoken ; he did 
much indeed for the Play. There is however 
a tendency, which we would fain disediirage, 
to that new dramatic peculiarity which con- 
sists in,;@ sudden and abrupt change of tone, 
lowering of the voice, and quick familiar 
enunciation in the midst ef the common sono- 
rous and dignified style of the tragic Muse. 
Occasionally such arts produce a prodigious 
effect ; But assuredly their frequent repeti- 
tion is neither natural nor effective. Mr. 
Macready is himself so exceedingly skilful— 
his passion is so overwhelming and his judg- 
ment so fine, that taste can just descry in his 
acting instances of this blemish sufficient to 
deteriorate from the excelilency of his whole 
delineation. of a character. But when the 
style is copied by others, even good actors, 
the deformity becomes glaring, and we 
laugh where the sense of the writer meant us 
wot. This. appeared both in Miss Lacy 

od Mr. Bennett (on Saturday,) as. it has 
be ote done in Miss F. Kelly, and not to her 
advantage. We do not mean to say that in 
nature, upon whase example all that is trul 
great in theatrical imitation mast be found- 
ed, there aré no such quick external demon- 
strations of the revolutions in the agitated 
soul within ; but they are rare and should 
be rarely introdueed, they are modified 
and ought to be marked with exquisite 
precision. “It is ‘not easy to explain our 
Opinion except vocally; but we may give 
some idea of it by stating, that if one half of 
a heroie line is pronounced in eight or ten 
seconds, and the other half in less than two 
—if the first half is three octaves above the 
last—and if- there is no patse, hardly a 
gesture or an expression of countenance (for 
No gésture of expression can do it,) to pre- 
ire the hearer for this or eg transition ; then, 
our ion, the practice is at once impro- 
per, yin senre of verisimilitade, and, how- 
ever captivating to the many, obnoxious to 
sound criticism and inconsistent with his- 
trionic excellence. In every other Reagent 
Julian was not only blameless but delightfal. 


Of Macready’s energy andj}, 


Yet the heroine was immaturely sustained by 
Miss Lacy. Abbott, in D’ iha, did every 
thing the part allowed; and Bennett, though 
too stiff and studied in attitudes, put force 
into the inconsistent character of Melfi. 
Oratoryjos.—These Musical entertainments 
were concluded last night, and, whether we 
look back on the season generally, or to par- 
ticular nights, we thelp « din 
the spirit and judgment displayed by Mr, 
Bochsa. The entire masterpieces of Handel 
and Haydn (the Messiah and the Creation) 
have been diversified, not only by well se- 
lected miscellaneous acts, but by Crotch’s 
learned Palestine, Bethoven’s pleasing com- 
positions,’ and the still more modern efforts 
of Rossini. Thus the amateurs of music have 
had both excellence and variety... The con- 
ducting powers of Sir George Smart have 
added to- the brilliancy of these Oratorios ; 
and Mr. Watson has displayed much talent 
in the diffienlt task of superintending the 
choruses. Upon the whole, the season has 
been apparently prosperous; and sach as 
the * lovers of harmony” could approve. 


Monument To Mr. Kemare.—it has been 
notified, in the daily journals, that a public 
Meeting, to take this subject into considera- 
tion, and adopt measures for the erection of a 
Monuihent to the memory of the late-lost 
ornament of the British Drama, is immedi- 
ately to be called by advertisement. There 
can be no doubt of the result. 








VARIETIES. 

Excessive Mortality. The extraordinary changes 
of climate to which we have been exposed 
during the Winter and Spring (hitherto) 
have, we learn, produced an appalling in- 
crease of Mortality. It is stated, and we 
believe on good authority, that the Deaths 
in London within the last four months* exceed the 
average of two-thirds of the year at any former 
common period ! 

The death of Lord St. Vincent had taken 
place on the very night (Friday, Mth,) we 
were printing our commendatory Réview of 
Captain Brenton’s’ Naval History, which 
contains so characteristic a portrait and so 
many origiuval arecdotes of that Great “Sea 
Captain.” . 

The celebrated French General Dumoriez 
died on. the Mth, near Henley; and it is 
said has left some important Memoirs on 
the early parts of the French Revolution— 
quorum pars magna fuit. 

The eminent Dutch naturalist, Professor 
H. Van Swinden, died lately at Amsterdam. 

The application of improved science to be- 
neficial purposes was illustrated about a 
fortnight ago by Mr. .Harris of Plymouth ; 
who ed by an experiment on the Thames 
‘that. the electrie fluid, attracted by a con- 
ductor on the top-of.a vessel’s mast and con- 
ducted by a descending wired rope, would 
pass down the mast and even throngh the 
magazine into the water without doing any 
injury. This experiment satisfied several of 
our most distinguished chemists, and will, 
we trust, be the means of preserving many 
ships and valuable lives, 

Mr. Hénry, Phillips, F. H.S. author of the 
History of Fruits aa in Great Britain, 
Cultivated Yogetsbles, &c. &c. is now en- 
gaged upon “ Sylva Florifera,” the “ Shri 
bery ;” containing a Historical and Botanical 
Account of the Flowering Shrubs and Trees, 





Park, and Rural 


which. now sem ie Shrabbery, the 
in general. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, ‘AND _: 


Mr. James, author of the Naval Hi tory 
Great Britain, has in. the press the Sees 
Part, which completes the work, and ig aq. 
nounced to contain a Plan of the Battle of 
Trafalgar more correct than any that has 
hitherto appeared. 

It is stated to us, that Mr. Rutter, in com. 
pany with an architect ofacknowledged tasie 
and judgment, lately spent vetted days at 
Fonthill Abbey, for the purpose of ex 
his plates and completing his manuserip 
preparatory to their final publication. 

Richard Payne Knight, Esq. has a ney 
Poem in the press, entitled ‘ Alfred,’ whieh 
will appear next month in an octavo volume, 

A dramatic publication, in four acts, is an. 
nounced as being in Mr. Davison’s press, 
ander mysterious circumstances as to au 
ship. A vignette of a masked portrait en: 
coturages this curiosity. 

The new Cantos of Don Juan have been 
begging for a publisher in every quarter ig 
vain. Such is the estate to which The Liberai 
and the Lord Chancellor’s outlawry of ob. 
scene works have reduced Childe Harold! ! 
It is quite edifying to find that when the 
noble bard even offers to give away his pieces, 
nobody will take them; and yet it must be 
a ropion f for we never heard of his givi 
away aught before—except Lady Portsmouth. 

Points of Humour illustrated in a series of 
plates, drawn and engraved by: G. Cruik- 
shank, are in the press; and also a work of 
another genus, namely, A Reprint of South, 
well’s Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for 
the Death of our Saviour. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST? 
Young on Hieroglyphical Literature, Svo. 7s. dd 
Sephocles, in English prose, literally from the text of 
Brunck, with Notes, vol: 1. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Scoresby’s 
Voyage to the Northern Whale Fishety, Svo. 'Ge— 
Neale’s Historical Description of Blenbeim, with Six 
Views, 8vo, 6s —Account of Colombia, 2 vols. 8yo. 
it. 16s.—@’Haltoran ag the Yellow Fever of 
8vo. 10s. 64.—Bowring’s Russian Anthology, vol. 
12mo, &,—Pleasures of. Friendship, a tale, imo. da 
—Miscellaneous Pieces, in verse, by.J. Merry, 12mo. 
4s.—Ada Rtis, a tale; 3 vols. 12mo. 15s.—Devotional 
Exercises, extracted from Bishop Patrick, by. Miss 
Hawkins, 18mo, 3s.—Ewing’s Essay on Baptism, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Clarke’s History of Intolerance, vol. 2, 8vo. 
10s. 6d.—Lauther on the errs of the Will, Svo. 10s.— 
Knowles’s Sermons, vols. 2 &3, 8vo. Ns.—Di vols, 
l2mo. 13s. 6¢.— Burnett’s History of his Own Sumer 
new edit. G.vols. 8vo. 21. Ils.—Atkins’s Discourses on 
the King’s Proclamation, &¢. 8vo. 108: 6d.—Cresswell’s 
Elements of Mechanics, part 2, 8vo. 8s.—Henderson’s 
Observations on the Warehousing Bill, 8vo,-2s. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

MARCH. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... 13} from 33 to 54|30°08 to $0°10 
Friday... .. 14] from 46 to 53/3009 to $0°19 
Saturday .. . 15| from 36 to 44/30-25 to 30°30 
Sunday .... 16) ftom $2 to 44/30°30 fo 30:16 
Monday.... 17] from $5 to 49] 90°00 to 29°91 
Tuesday :.. 18] from 36 to 51/29°73 ep 
Wednesday 19! from 29 to $3'29°54 to 29-83 

Winds very changeable, with generalh 
weather. Rain Oe the iéth, and a fall Forel 
on the morning of the rth. 
Rain fatten ,2 of an inch. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The correSponidence, of An Old Sailor will afferd us 
much = en = > he br Fone to his pi 
compositions (of whith the samplé is pleasing) an oc- 

ional le ‘i of the Anecdot ‘and Miecellanies, 
we feel assured that he will be acceptable t our 
uepioce Aw ourselves. . we 
ie: Greybeard”” is too’ bin 
in superiatending the pulication of his Ww and 
Walnuts to do any thing for us just. now. 

We shall be glad to ‘hear from W. S. 

*,* We are thid week Without our usual Paris 
Correspandéence, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
SURRY INSTITUTION, 
March \7th, 1823. 
HE Proprietors and Subscribers are re- 
spectfully informed, tbat this Institution will 
close on Thesday the 23th instaut ; they are 
per reqitested to return any Books which théy 
may have, hel ¢ to the same, on or before that 
Day; in defad reof, they will inctir the Fines men- 
tioned in the fifth Article of the “ Regulations of the 


Library of Circulation.” KNIGHT SPENCER, Sec. 


_ BRETISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
mpHE Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale 
of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 
from ‘Ten in the Morning ’till Five in the Evening. 
N YOUNG, Keeper. 





(By Order) JOH 
Admission 1s. —Catalog 8. 

The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Pic- 
tare of “ Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the Temple,” 
who have not already received their Impressions, may 
receive thém, upon payment of the remainder of their 
Subseriptions, at the British Mnstitution daily. 
es In 8vo. Jf. IIs. od. 

A PORTRAIT of Wasuincton Irvine 
Author of the Sketch Book, &c.) with Ten Plates 
to ieee the Sketch Book, and Knickerbocker’s 
New York; from designs by C. K. Leslie, A.K.A. en- 
ved by Scriven, Heath, Rolls, Romney, W. & E. 
Finden, and A. W. Warren.—--Only Twenty-five Co- 
pies, Proofs lydia —Filty Copies, ouly, Proots 4to. 
Priated for Jobn Murray, Albemarie-street. 


MEDALLION WAFERS.—Messrs. I. & H. 
THOMPSON have on sale the following, viz.— 
The Works of CANOVA and THORWALDSEN; the 
Napoleon Medals ; the Cwsars, two sizes; and Copies 
from the most celebrated Geins. To the above Works 
the Inventors particularly solicit the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and ‘Amateurs, as they flatter them- 
selves that they will be found on inspection to be ex- 
credingly beautiful, and offer the cheapest mode of 
obtaining exquisite copies of the finest works of ancient 
aad nfodern Are Cuats of Arms, &e: copied at a short 
notice —No. 1, Wellingten-street, Waterloo Bridg-. 
Neale’s New Guide to Blenheim.—Royal dvo. Gs. bas. 
gx VIEWS of BLENHEIM, Oxfordshire, 
‘the Seat of his Grace the Duke ot Marlborough; 
with an Historical Account of that interesting Edifice ; 
and a Catalogue of the Pictures, including those latel 
removed from Marlborough House. By J. P. NEALE. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Pater- 
noster-row. 

NHE PORTFOLAO.— six Numbers (tor 

* ing the firet Volugre) of this oem, elegant, and 
highly interesting Work are now published, and the 

blication is continued in regular Monthly Numbers, 
y 2s. 6d. each, containing Eight beautiful 
8 of Architectural, Antiquarian, and Sopegregh 
eal Subjects, &c. with Descriptions. An Edition is 
inted on large Paper, at 4s. per Number ; and a ver: 
Copies, at 8s. per Number, on Royal 8vo. with 
Paper Proofs of the Plates. 

. L. contains Interior Views of Fonthill Abbey, &c. 
‘London : Published by Nornaville & Fell, Bond-street, 
and Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row. 

*,* Gentlemen and Ladies who have Drawings suit- 
uble for this Work, and will favour the Proprietors with 

sign to copy them, are requested to address them 
lo the Editor of the Porttolio, at either of the above 
Publishers. —Drawings of Antiquities, newly discover- 
ed, in any part of Great Britain, will be thankfully re- 
ceived, ond immediately inserted. 


Neuwle’s Gentlemen’s Seats. 
sew paliibiog in Monthly Parts, in Royal 8vo, pr. 4s. 
Number; or in Royal 4to. with Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates on Iudia paper, price 8s. 
Views of the SEATS of NOBLEMEN 
and GENTLEMEN, in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland; from Drawings by J. P. NEALE, Attthor 
Of the Mustrations of the History and Antiquities of 
¢éstminster Abbey, &c. engraved in the line manuer, 
the first Artists, and accompanied with Letter-press 
ions of the Mansions, and a Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Proprietors. 
*,* The Public are respectfully informed, that this 
veryinteresting Work is already extended to Sixty-one 
Umbers, comprising 366 Views of some of the most 
splendid Mansions in the United Kingdom, each Nam- 
ber containing Six higbly-finished Engravings. The 
rst 5 volumes may be had in boards, price 2/. 10s. each, 
er in 4to. Si. each. Subscribers are re- 
Guested to make good their Sets directly, in order to 
‘ebsure Feed impressions. 
As it has not been found possible to include all the 
acest Mansions within the original limits of six 
. it is intended to publish a Second Series of Views 
immediately on the completion of the present volume. 


tenanes oa for Sherwood, Jones, & Co, Pater- 
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J. P. Kemble, Esq. 

IN the Third Number of the Improved Se- 

ries of the LADY’S MAGAZINE (to be published 
April 1,) will be given a Membir of that celebrated 
Actor, accompanied with a Portrait, beautifuily en- 
graven, from a Drawing of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. inthe possession of Charles Mathews, Esq. 

London : Printed for S. Hamilton ; published by S. Ro- 
binson, Chapter-House-court,’ Paternoster-row ; and 
sold by all the Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 


J OGIER’S SYSTEM of MUSICAL EDU- 

4 CaTION.--DR. ESSEX respectfully informs the 

Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends in general, that his 

ACADEMY is now Open for the reception of Select 

Classes of Pupils on the above System, with the able 

assistance of MR. CLIFTON, as additional Lecturer, 

ev Wednesday and Saturday during the Season. 

Playing from Figured Basses, and the Art of Singing 

Italian and English at sight, by a knowledge of Har- 

mony, in parts of Duetts, Trios, &c. will be tvught at 

the Academy, 5, Tenterden-street, Hanever-square, 
or at Private Residences. 
Terms known by applying as above. 

GREAT ROOM, SPRING GARDENS. —NOVELTY ! 
ARSHALL’S Grand Historical Peristre- 
phic PANORAMA of the CEREMONY of the 

CORONATION, the Coronation Procession, and the 

Banquet, painted on 10,000 square feet of canvas, and 

displaying nearly 100,000 figures, upwards of 500 of the 

principal characters on the foreground the size of life. 

The movement of the Panorama gives such an imposing 

and strikirg illusion, that the spectators are led to be- 

lieve themselves present at the different splendid Cere- 
monies it represents; the whole accompanied by a full 

Military Band, assisted by a Finger Organ-and Trumpets, 

who perform the Coronation Music. Is now Open. Day 

Exhibitions to commence at 12, 1, 2,3, & 4 o’clock ; 

and in the evening, brilliantly illuminated, at 7,8, and 

9 o’clock ——Admission: Boxes 2s. Gallery 1s.—De- 

scriptive Book 6d. 











AFRICAN MUSEUM, in the Great Room, 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—Exclusive of the very 
extensive Collection of NATURAL HISTORY, may 
be seen alive, in tine condition, that curious Animal the 
GNU, which partakes of so many different species of 
the Quadruped kind, viz. it has the Mane, Body, and 
Tail of a Horse, the Head and Horns of a Butiale, the 
Legs of a Deer, the Beard of a Goat, besides other 
points peculiar to its own species, so that altogether it 
forms one of the most extraordinary productions of 
Nature. Also, in the same Collection, a Pair of cu- 
rious Wild Animals, Male and Female, not described 
y any Naturalist, lately discovered in the Interior of 
Africa, being the only Pair ever brought to England.— 
Admittance, from Ten till San-set, at ls. each. 
N.B. ‘This extensive Maseum, comprising a general 
Collection of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, In- 
sects, Shells, Corals, Plants, &c. being for Sale, is 
worthy the notice of Noblemen or Gentlemen wishing 
to form a Collection of Natural History. 





Lackington’s Catalogue, Part 11.—Price 2s. sewed, 

rPPHE Seconp Part ‘of a CATALOGUE of 
the most Extensive Stock of New and Second- 

Hand Books on Sale in this Country; containing the 
Classes, Divinity, and Ecclesiastical History; Sermons, 
Discourses, and Lectures ; Libri Theologici Miscella- 
nei; Dictionaries, Grammars, Bibliography, and Criti- 
cal Works in all Languages ; Greek and Latin Classics, 
‘Translations of the Classics, Historici Antiquitates et 
Miscellanei, Oriental and Saxon Literature, Coins and 
Medals, &c. &c. offered to the Public at moderate 
Prices, by Harding, Mavor, & Lepard (Lackington’s,) 
Finsbury square, London. 

*,* Libraries, and small Collections of Books, pur- 
chased or exchanged, on liberal Terms. 


On the Ist of May will be published, in Imperial 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. and in Royal 4to. (the latter containing 
>roof Impressions of the Plates, upon Indian paper, ) 

price 25s. the First Part of 

PORTRAITS of the most ILLUSTRIOUS 

PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, Engraved 
from Authentic Pictures in the Galleries of the Nobility, 
and thé Public Collections of the Country; with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives and 

Actions. By EDMUND LODGE, Esq. Norroy King 

of Arms, F.S.A. Second Edition. 

*,* All the Copper Plates of the Folio Edition of 
this splendid Work have been destroyed, and impres- 
sions from them in their defaced state are lying for in- 
spection at the Publishers: they have been re-engraved 
in the same exquisite manner, but of smalier dimen- 
sions, for the present edition, and Specimens of them 
may be seen at the Publishers, and at the principal 
Booksellers throughout the Kingdom ; from whom also 
a Prospectus may be obtained, containing a Catalogue 
of Une Hundred and Twenty Portraits, forming part of 
the Engravings which the Work will contain. 

Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard (Lacking- 
ton’s,) Finsbury-square, London, 





ia Bro. bids. Be. 


PRAWINGS by the late BENJAMIN 

WEST, Esq. P.R.AA—THE NEW GALLERY, 

No. 14, Newman-street, is now Open, with the addi- 

tion of a Room appropriated to Drawings by the jate 

crosidegs of the Royal Academy.—Qpen from Ten till 
ive Admission }s.—Catalogue Is. 


F[NAMEL PAINTING TAUGHT, and 
every requisite of Plates, Colotirs, and Buruing, 
provided, by Mr, ESSEX, 32, Compton-street, Brans- 
wick-square——Amiong the various branches of the 
Fine Arts, none for beauty has higher claims to admiira- 
than the art of Painting in Enamel ; but its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, and that in which it stands 
unrivalled, is its durability. It has hitherto been the 
practice to veil this Artin secrecy, and to present such 
difficulties as appeared insurmountable ; but now a de- 
gree of proficiency in this style may be obtained with 
comparative ease, and highly finished Paintings exe- 
cated with perfect safety. 











On Thursday next, the 27th inst. will be published, 
in 3 vols. 12mo, 
OTHER TIMES, or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall, A Romance. By the Author of the “ Lel- 
lards,” ‘“* Caithorpe,”’ &c. 
Mrinted for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Calthorpe, or Fallen Fortunes. $ vols; 
12mo. 17. ts.- ‘The Lollards. A Tale of the 16th Cen- 
tary. In'3 vols. UW. ls. 


On Tuesday, April 15, will be published, in 8vo, 14, Gs 
rPHE ROYAL NAVAL BIOGRAPHY, 
Vol. 1.—Parts I. and II. containing Memoirs of 
all the Flag-Officets living at the Commencement of the 
present Year. 
By JOHN MARSHALL.(B,) Lieut. R.N. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Vols. IT. and ILI. containing Memoirs of the Captains 
and Commanders will appear shortly. | 








In a few days will be published, in 12mo, price 1/, 4s. 
L&GAN, a Family Hilstarn, In 4 vols. 
Hear me, for I will speak!—Bratus. ~ 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street. 
Where may be had, just published, 

Tracey the Poet, a Sketch from Life 
In 3 vols. price 16s. 6d. 

The Scarlet Handkerchief. By the Author 
of “Zelica.”” In 3 vols. price 18s. 

Alice, or Infidelity. By Grace Stuart 
Hume. In 5 vols. price 11. 10s. ‘ 


On Saturday the }2th of April, will be published, hand- 
somely printed in 4to. aud Itasttated by Four Maps, 
Six Plates of Natural History, and 24 Copper- 
| Engravings, executed in the best mer by 

Edward Finden, from Drawings made onthe Trless 
by Lieut. Back and the late Lient. Hood, 47, 4s. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from the 

Shores of Hudson’s Bay te the Mouth of the Zop- 
per-Mine River; and from thence, in Canoes, along 
the Coast of the Polar Sea, upwards of Five Hundred 

Miles, and of the Return of the Expedition, Overland, 

to Hudson’s Bay, &c. By Capt. JOHN FRANKLIN, 

R.N. Commander of the Expedition. ‘With an Appen- 

dix, containing subjects of Natural History. 
Undertaken, and now publishing, under the direction 

and authority of the Earl Bathurst, one of His Majesty's 

Principal Secretaries of State, 

Printing for John Murray, Albemarile-street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Price &s. Gd. 
THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES 2 
literally Translated into English Prose, from the 
Greek Text of Brunck: With Notes, 

Vol. I. containing the first four Plays, Vol. 11. will 
be ready in a few days. 

Oxtord: Printed for D. A. Talboys; 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 

Where may be had, lately published, 

ZEschylus, literally translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. In 8vo. bis. ls. 6d, 

Euripides, The Heenba, Orestes, Pheeni- 
cian Virgins, and Medea, literally trauslated into Eng- 
lish Prose, from Porson. Iu 8vo. bds. 8s. 

Euripides, The Hippolytus and Alcestes, 
from the Text of Monk. Iii Rvo. sewed, 4s: Ga. 

Aristotle’s Rhetoric, with Notes; and an 
Analysis, by Thomas Hobbes, of Malmsbury. In 8vo. 
boards, price Ids. 

Aristophanes. The Comedies of Plutus 
and the Frogs, literally translated into English Prose 
with Notes from the Scholia and other. Commentaries. 








and Longman, 
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In 3 vols. Foolseap #vo. price 15s. 
ADA REIS. A Tate. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, Post 8vo. Ms. 6d. boards, 

COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS ; 

or, H Biographical, and Miscellaneous 

Anecdotes, Notices, and Sketches, from various 
Sources; with Occasional Remarks. 

By JOHN STEWART, Esq. 
Printed. for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
G, & W.B. Whittaker, London. 


Accompanied by a Portrait of the Author, 
in 8vo. price 14s. bds. 
LECTURES on SCRIPTURE COMPARI- 
SON, of Christianity d with Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, the ancient Philosophy and Deism ; 
forming the Seventh Volume of a Series of Lectures on 
the Evidences of Divine Revelation, which comprise 
an examination of Scripture Facts, ecies, Mira- 
cles, Parables, Doctrines, and Duties ; and a Compa- 
rison of Christianity with Hinduism, &c. In 7 vols. 
8vo. price 41. 18s. boards. 
By WM. BENGO COLLYER, D.D. &c. &c. &v. 
London: Printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, & Allen, 
Leadenhall-street; and Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Pa- 
ternoster-row. 


| Just published, in 2 vols, 12mo. embellished with an 
owe ap riate Frontispiece, price 7s, 
"THE WORK-TABLE, or Evening Con- 
versations : designed for the improvement and in- 
struction of Young Persons. 
By Miss E. A. SOUTTER. 

Sold by W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate-street; J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Picca- 
dilly; K. Ackermann, 101, Strand; and by all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

“ “These two very interesting little Volumes are 
* designed for the improvement and instruction, of 
young persons,’ and while we most warmly recommend 
them tv universal ‘adoption for the intended purpose, 
we feel satisfied that there are very few families in 
vee the elder and junior branches will not receive 
eq laf, 2 


ation an t trom these ‘ Evening 
Conversations.’”—New European Mag. for February. 


Hendsomely printed in 4to. price 3/. 3s. in bds. em- 
bellished with ‘a fine Portrait engraved by Scriven, 
from the Original Portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 
the Council Chamber of the Koyal Society, and ten 





and 

















Plates by Lowry, after Drawings bythe Author, 
Gedicawed, by : tad ~ thd s 


rmission, to the President, Council, 
and Fellows of the Royal Society, 

MEMOIRs of the LIFE and WORKS of 
Sie CHRISTOPHER WREN ; an Account of his 
Cont ries, and of the times in which he lived; 
with a View of the Progress of Architecture in England, 
from the beginning of the Reign of Charles 1. to the end 
of the Seventeenth Century ; an Appendix of Authen- 
tic Documenta, By JAMES ELM BS. Arch. M.R.I.A, 
Author of Hints fer the Construction of Prisons, Essay 

on Dila ign, Capes on Architectnre, &c. 

*,* A tew Cupies on large Paper. 

Printed for Priestley & Weale, High-street, Bloomsbury. 


Mawe's C . &e. &e.—-In Svo. with 36 Plates, 
plain, aad coloured Frontispiece, price 1. |s. or the 
whole beautifully coloured, 2/. 12s. Gd. bds. 

rPHE LINN/EAN SYSTEM of CONCHO.- 

LOGY, describing the Orders, Genera, and Spe- 
cies of Shells, arranged ‘into Divisions and Families: 
with a View to facilitate the Student’s Attainment of 
Science. By JOHN MAWE. - 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
_ Pateruoster-row; and for Mr. Mawe, 149, Strand. 
Just published, by the same Author. 
. A Treatise on Diamonds and Precious 
Stenes. In 8vo. with coloured Plates, 15s. 2d edit. 
An Introduction to the Study of Concho- 
“ey. 2d edit. Svo, with 7 Plates, 9s. plain, or 14s. col. 
ustructions for the Blow-pipe, with Im- 
provements from Berzelius, and coloured Frontispiece, 
3d. edit. 4s. bas, 

‘ Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy, with .co- 
Joured Plates, and Explavation of Lapidarics’ Appara- 
tus fur Cutting, Polishing, &c. 12mo. Sth edit. 7s. bds. 

Shell Collector's Pilot, or Voyager's Com- 
ye. describing where the finest Shells are found. 
ith Coloured Plates. Also, Instructious for collecting 

Insects, preserving Shells, &c. &c. 3: edit. 5¢ 
New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, 

with Diagrams of their Simple Forms. 4th edit. 7s. 
Travels in the Interior of Brazil, with av 

Account of the Gold and Diamond Distriets. 2d edit. 

- in Bee, wit a and Map, a 18s. bds. 
‘, Description of Lapidaries’ paratus, 
ab the Method of cutting and polishing es, &e. 

) Witn esloured Plate. Te, pny ie 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





In 8x0. with numerous Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
AN ACCOUNT of'some recent Discoveries, 
-™ Hieroglyphical Literature, and tian Antiqui- 
ties, including the Authdr’s original Alphabet, as ex- 
fended by Mr. Champollion; with a Translation of 
Five published Greek and 5 ay Manuscripts. 

By THOMAS ‘i NG, M.D. 

Fell. of Royal Society, and of Royal Coll. of Physicians. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


In 8vo. price zs. fd. 
NARRATIVE of an ASCENT to the SUM- 
MIT of MONT BLANC, August 38, 1822. With 
an Appendix, upon the Sensations experienced at great 
Elevations. By FREDERICK CLISSOLD, Esq. 
The Profits of the Sale to be applied to the Benefit of 
the Guides of Chamouni. 
Printed for Rivingtons & Cochran, 148, Strand; sold 
also by C. & J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, Pall- 
Mall, and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2is. boards, 
VALPERGA ; or, The Life and Adven- 
tures of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca. 

By the Author of ** Frankenstein.” 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

“ Valperga is a work which only requires to be read, 
in order to be ardently admired; and we venture to 
prophesy that it will maintain its station upon the fa- 
vourite shelf of every good library, when thousands of 
works of a similar description, that have had some po- 
pularity, shall have sunk into eternal oblivion.” 

Literary Chronicle, Feb. 22, 1823. 
In 8vo. 2d edit. enlarged, }2s. bas. 
[NSTITUTES of LATIN GRAMMAR.— 
By JOHN GRANT, A.M. 

Printed for G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 

“ The favourable reception, which this work has expe- 
rienced, is traly gratifi to the author, and has en- 
couraged him to employ his best efforts to render the 
present edition more worthy of attention, It will be 
found to be augmented by a variety of information on 
interesting top.cs, to a much greater extent than is in- 
dicated by a mere number of additional pages.” 

Price ls. illustrated with Maps, and dedicated, by 
«permission, to the Right Honourable the Viscount 

Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty, &c. &c 
AStatistican and CommercitaL HISTORY 

of the KINGDOM of GUATEMALA, in Spanish 
America: containing Important Particulars relative to 
its Productions, Manufactares, Customs, &c. &c. with 
an Account of its Conquest by the Spaniards, and a 
Narrative of the rincipal Events down to the present 
time. From Original ecords in the Archives, actual 
Observation, and other authentic Sources. By DON 
DOMINGO JUARROS, a Native ot the City of New 
Guatemal ‘ransiated by J. BAILY, Lieut. R.M. 
Printed for J. Hearne, #1, Strand. 























Price 12s, Dedicated, by permission, to tre Lord 

Bishop of London, Vol, VIIT. of . 

LIGHTFOOT'S WORKS. Edited through- 
out by the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

The Edition of Dr. G. Bright and Strype forms the 
basis of the present Work, The eight volumes, already 
published, contain five hundred and fifty pages oforigi- 
nal-matter, not comprised in the English folio-edition. 
Among the original addilion+, which will enrich the 
subsequent volumes, will be found, Lightfoot’s Journal 
of the Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines, con- 
vened for the work of Reformation in the church, by the 
authority of both Houses of Parliament, Anno }643-44. 

Clergymen, subscribing before the first of June next, 
will be allowed twenty per cent.—Subscribers are re- 
quested to transmit their names and addresses to their 
respective Booksellers. $ 

Printing by J. F. Dove, St. John’s-square, London. 


Jast published, in one neat Pocket volume, with Vig- 
nette and Frontispiece, designed by Uwins, and en- 
graved by Horsburgh, ds. bds. 

Go LDSMITH’s VICAR of WAKEFIELD, 

ESSAYS, and POEMS : with Prefatory Remarks, 
by JOHN M‘DIARMID, Author of “ The Life of 

William Cowper,’’ &c. &c. 

Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be also had, . f 

Poems, by William Cowper: To which is 
prefixed, A Memoir of the Author, also Critical Re- 
marks on his Poems, written expressly for this edition, 
by John M‘Diarmid. 3d edit. revised.and extended, 

ignette and Frontispiece, 24mo. 5s. bds. 

The Poems of Ossian, translated by James 
Macpherson, Esq. with the Translator's Dissertations 
on the Era and Poems of Ossian ; Dr. Blair’s Critical 
Dissertation ; and an Inquiry into the Genuineness of 
these Poems, written expressly for this sition, vm 

spiece, 





Rev. Alexander Stewart.-: Vignette and 
24mo. Ss. bds. 
Letters of Junius; with Preliminary Dis- 


es 





Sertations and Copiéus Notes, by Atticus 
with seven Portraits and Vignette Title, 24mo, 





Elegantly printed in Post Svo. price Ws. 6¢. The 
Ts ALS of MARGARET LYNDSAY, 
the Author of Lights and Shadows of Scottish Lite 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 


History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1745, 
3d edit. 8vo, with Portraits of both the Pretenders, 
from original Pictures, price 15s. bds, 
MEMOIRS of the REBELLION in 1745 
and 1746. By the CHEVALIER de JORN. 
STONE, Aide-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, Ge- 
neral of the Rebel Army. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
“The - . irs now p t oe Public were 
put together by an eye-witness of all the transactions 
during Charles Edward’s expedition. The writer ‘of 
them is an open, brave, frank, and impetuous soldier, 
who gives a plain narrative of events.”—British Critic, 
“ These Memoirs possess all the interest of a ro-. 
mance, and exhibit traits of the character and feelings 
of the times.’’—Brit. Review, No. 33. 


Shakspeare. New Editions. 
"THE PLAYS of WM. SHAKSPEA 
with Notes, selected by ALEXANDER CRAL. 
MERS, Esq. F.S.A. from the Edition in 2) Volumes, 
handsomely printed in Eight Volumes Octavo, with a 
Portrait, price 32. 12s. in boards. 

2. The same Work, very neatly printed in ten Pocket: 
Volumes, with Glossarial Notes, and a Portrait, price 
11. 10s. in boards. 

3%. The same on Royal paper, in 10 vols. 2/. in bis, 

Printed for C. & J. Rivington; T. Egerton ; J. Cy. 
thell; J. Seatcherd; Longman & Co.; T. Cadell 
J. & W.'T. Clarke ; J. Booker ; J. Booth ; J. Ric 
son; J. M. Richardson; R. H. Evans; J. Mawman; 
R. Scholey; W. Earle ; J. Bohn; C. Brown; R.Phe- 
ney ; Baldwin & Co. ; Baynes & Son; Newman & Co,; 
Ogle & Co.; ‘I’. Hamilton; W. Weod; Whitmore & 
Fean; Harding & Co.; T. he sak E. Edwards; 
W. Mason; G. Mackie; J... Bolte; T. i 
G. & W. B. Whittaker; Kingsbury & Co.; Hurst, Re- 
binson, & Co.; Simpkin & Co,; and RK. Saunders:, 
also by Deighton & Sons, Cambridge; Wilson & 
York; by Stirling & Slade, A. Black. P. Brown, 

J. Fairbairn, Edinburgh.—Of whom may be had, 

A New and Complete Edition of the Plays 
and Poems of William Shakspeare, with the Corree-, 
and Illustrations of various Commentators: com 
hending the Life of the Poet and an enlarged History of 
the Stage. By the late Edmond Malone. Edited by 
the late Mr. Boswell. With ‘Two Portraits. In 21 Vo- 
lumes, 8vo. price 12]. 12s. in bds. : 

Just published, price 21s. boards, Riz 
ByG. & W. Ag ittaker, Ave Marie~lane, Londen, 
BiUGHTE AMBITION ; “or, The Rise, 
and Fali of Somerset.——A very popular critic, 
speaking of this works, says, “* We were not only much 
pleased and interested by the work, but surprised at ifs 
vast superiority over the eeneral run of similar publi 
cations—we might, perhaps, excite ton much expecta. 
tion, and even injure its elect, by mentioning the name 
of Sir Walter Scott, or any of his historical novels, 
in the same paragraph, because there is, in every thing 
he writes, the brilliant, outshining touch of the master, 
‘unequalled and alone.” but we have no hesitates’ 
saying, that next after those talenfed works we ; 
lace the historical tale’in question. {t contains the 
istory of the ‘ Kise and Fall of Somerset,’ and we !a- 
ment that we cannot affotd space for some extracts, 
which, we are quite sure, would justify oar praise to 
our readers. Our sincere feeling when we had read 
the book was, that of regret that any thing so superior 
should be so fittle known, as i! apparently is, and that 
an author (whoever he may be) so capable of eolight- 
ening and entertaining us, should perhaps 
from making valuable additi to the literatare of aur 
country, merely because his ambition might ia truth be 
slighted by neglect in his outset. With this sent! 
wé again beg to i his ¥ol to t 
of the public.”—John Ball, March ¥. ' 

“ We think very highly of this. performance: the 
writer has practised habits of thinking; a correct and 
manly style of delivery ; keen perceptions of character; 
with much of that most desirable quality in authorship 
—self-command ; and be is in possession of one impor: 
tant requisite for a novelist—an extensive know. 
of localities and. costume. Old boundaries are marked, 
old places and buildings are described, aud old dresses, 
manners, and peculiarities painted, with a minuteness 
only equalled, and scarcely excelled, by that chronicler 
of chroniclers, the author of‘ Waverley.’ Lit, Reg. 
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